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IF  any  evidence  were  wanting  beside  that  which  is  of- 
fered in  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  to  prove  how  com- 
pletely the  cause  of  Hungary  is  identified  with  the  cause 
of  popular  rights,  this  evidence  would  be  found  in  the 
alarm  which  the  prospect  of  the  reestablish  men  t  of  that 
country  excited  in  the  despots  and  bureaucrats  of  Eu- 
rope, the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which,  from  the  first, 
their  partisans  assailed  the  patriotic  movement  there,  and 
the  paramount  importance  which  they  have  attached 
to  the  Hungarian  struggle  over  the  other  wars  which 
agitated  Europe  in  1848  and  1849.  They  felt  that  the 
contest  in  Hungary  was  one  which,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, claimed  the  sympathy  of  free  nations,  and  of  those 
who  desired  or  hoped  for  freedom,  and  that  it  threatened, 
in  its  double  character  of  a  war  for  freedom,  and  a  war 
for  constitutional  rights  and  the  integrity  of  a  state,  to 
enlist  on  its  side  men  of  all  shades  of  liberal  opinion, 
from  the  ultra  radical  to  the  moderate  conservative.  It 
was  therefore  found  especially  necessary  to  misrepresent 
the  character  of  this  war.  This  has  been  done  systemat- 
ically and  most  audaciously.  It  has  been  represented, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  result  of  a  disorganizing  and 
subversive  movement,  in  order  thus  to  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  adherents  of  the  established  order  ;  while, 
on  the  other,  to  detach  from  the  Hungarians  the  sympa- 
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thies  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  progress,  the  contest 
which  they  so  heroically  maintained  has  been  declaimed 
against  as  the  attempt  of  an  ambitious  race,  while  secur- 
ing their  own  independence,  to  usurp  unjust  dominion 
over  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Neither  of  these  charges  can  stand  for  a  moment,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  actual  facts.  The 
Hungarians  desired  no  violent  revolution.  They  wished, 
not  the  overthrow  of  their  institutions,  but  their  purifica- 
tion. They  did  not  seek  to  expel  their  kings,  but  only  to 
force  them  to  the  observance  of  their  coronation  oath. 
When  blow  after  blow,  beginning  with  the  February  rev- 
olution in  France,  was  struck  at  the  foundations  of  royal 
power  in  Europe,  the  Hungarians  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  season  of  imperial  helplessness  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  and  perfidies  of  centuries,  and  give  the  last 
impulse  to  the  tottering  throne.  The  revolution  which 
they  accomplished  was  a  peaceful  and  bloodless  one, 
conducted  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  law.  They  ac- 
quired by  it  only  the  possession  of  those  rights  which 
their  constitution,  and  the  terms  of  the  compact  in  which 
the  king  was  bound  with  his  people,  ought  long  before  to 
have  secured  to  them,  and  the  guarantee  of  such  an  inde- 
pendence of  the  Austrian  cabinet  as  was  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  Many  causes  combined  to 
give  to  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  March,  1848,  this 
character  of  moderation.  The  respect  for  law  which  has 
always  distinguished  the  Hungarians,  their  generosity, 
and  their  high  sense  of  national  honor,  had  each  a  share 
in  this  result.  The  compact,  whose  fulfilment  they  had 
been  so  long  vainly  urging,  it  was  not  for  them  to  vio- 
late, when  fortune  had  placed  them  in  the  superior  posi- 
tion, and  had  put  it  in  their  power  to  retaliate  the  faith- 
lessness from  which  they  had  suffered.  The  Hungarians 
had  never  been  known,  in  past  times,  to  desert  their  king 
in  his  need ;  they  had  even  disdained  to  extort  from  his 
distress  concessions  which  they  preferred  to  owe  to  his 
gratitude,  when  the  return  of  the  prosperity  which  their 
blood  and  wealth  had  aided  to  purchase  should  leave 
him  leisure  to  reward  —  or  to  forget  their  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  most  glorious  recollections  of  their  history 
were  associated  with  this  chivalrous  loyalty  to  their 
thankless  princes.  Severe  and  repeated  disappointments 
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had  indeed  taught  the  Hungarians  to  moderate  this 
somewhat  exaggerated  sentiment;  but  the  same  gener- 
osity, chastened  only  by  this  bitter  experience,  the  same 
high  sense  of  honor,  directed  their  conduct  in  1848,  which 
had  governed  it  in  1741  and  1809.  They  resolved  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  their  constitution,  and  to  enter  at 
once,  and  in  full,  into  the  possession  of  those  rights  which 
they  had  before  been  gradually  reclaiming,  year  by  year; 
but  they  made  no  encroachment  on  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  prince.  Nor,  while  they  took  measures  to  guard 
the  liberties  of  their  country  from  foreign  dangers,  were 
they  unmindful  of  those  which  threatened  its  prosperity 
from  the  defects  of  its  internal  political  organization.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  then  rep- 
resented the  nation,  acquired  in  the  grant  of  a  responsi- 
ble Hungarian  ministry  the  guarantee  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  they  demanded  and  obtained  the 
right  to  divest  themselves  of  their  own  privileges,  and 
to  bestow  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  a  share 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  A  law  was 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  king  in  April,  1848,  which  bestowed  the  right 
of  suffrage,  limited  only  by  a  small  property  qualifica- 
tion, on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.*  In  this  fact 
alone  is  found  a  sufficient,  an  incontrovertible  answer  to 
the  charge  that  the  Hungarians  of  the  Magyar  race  de- 
sired to  oppress  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  absurd, 
on  the  face  of  things,  to  talk  of  oppression  exercised  by  a 
minority  in  a  country  where  universal  or  nearly  univer- 
sal suffrage  prevails.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
laws  or  institutions  of  Hungary  which  was  displeasing 
to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  a  safe  and  easy 
remedy.  They  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  arms  to  ob- 
tain the  possession  of  any  just  right.  They  had  but  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation,  where  superiority  of  numbers  must  have  decided 
the  victory.  That  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  Hun- 
gary proper  and  Croatia  constantly  refused  to  submit 
their  demands  to  such  an  arbitrament,  though  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Hungarian  ministry,  is  the 


*  The  deputies  to  the  next  diet,  which  was  assembled  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  were  chosen  under  this  law. 

24* 
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best  proof  that  they  knew  that  they  had  not  the  nation 
with  them,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Wallachs  of  Hungary  felt,  not  as  Slavonians  and  Wal- 
lachs,  but  as  Hungarians. 

The  writer  of  the  article  called  "  The  War  of  Races  in 
Hungary,"  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January, 
1850,  completely  ignores  the  important  change  which  took 
place  in  the  representative  system  in  Hungary  in  1848. 
There  is  not  an  intimation  given  in  the  article  that  he  had 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  electoral  law  passed  by  the  diet 
in  March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  April.  So  far 
from  it,  he  ascribes  the  final  decision  of  the  Hungari- 
ans to  effect  a  complete  separation  from  Austria  to  the 
liberal  terms  of  that  portion  of  the  constitution  octroyed 
by  Francis  Joseph,  which  relates  to  the  composition  of 
his  imaginary  Austrian  diet. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  lower  house  in  the  Imperial  Diet  is 
still  more  fatal  to  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Magyars  to  govern 
all  other  races  and  nationalities.  4  The  lower  house  proceeds 
from  general  and  direct  elections.  The  franchise  belongs  to 
every  Austrian  citizen  who  is  of  age?  and  who  pays  a  moderate 
tax,  which  is  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  twenty  florins,  and  may 
be  as  small  as  five  florins.  This  is  equal  suffrage,  and  it  cer- 
tainly comes  as  near  universal  suffrage  as  any  reasonable  liberal 
could  desire,  considering  how  little  experience  the  subjects  of 
Austria  have  had  in  managing  representative  institutions.  Under 
such  a  law,  the  4,200,000  Magyars  lose  all  control  even  of  Hun- 
gary proper,  which  has  a  population  of  10,500,000 ;  the  reins 
pass  at  once  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  despised  Sclavo- 
nians  and  Wallachians,  who,  taken  together,  number  over  six 
millions.  The  Magyar  nobility,  who  number  about  600,000, 
beheld  themselves  reduced  from  a  condition  in  which  they  had 
the  entire  control  of  public  affairs  to  a  level  with  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  peasants.  This  proud  aristocracy  is  absolutely  crushed 
by  the  genuine  republicanism  of  the  constitution.  This  was  the 
grievance  which  produced  the  Hungarian  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, a  declaration  put  forth  by  a  diet  constituted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  Magyar  nobility."  —  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX. 
pp.  102,  103. 

Is  this  justice  to  the  reader  who,  in  his  confidence  in  the 
North  American  Review,  applies  himself  to  its  pages  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  "  nature  and 
causes  of  the  war  in  Hungary,"  and  the  "  motives  and 
aims  of  the  belligerents,"  of  which  the  Reviewer  has 
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promised  him  an  exposition?  Could  such  a  reader 
divine,  from  the  above  statement,  that,  nearly  a  year 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  Ollmutz, 
the  Hungarian  nobles  had,  by  their  own  act,  placed  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  political  rights,  on  a  level  with  the 
peasants  ?  Could  he  divine  that  a  law  more  liberal  in 
its  provisions  than  this  which  the  Reviewer  so  praises 
was  already  in  force  in  Hungary?  that  the  deputies 
to  this  very  diet  which  issued  the  manifesto  of  the 
14th  of  April,  were  chosen  under  it  ?  Yet  this  was  the 
actual  state  of  the  case.  If,  then,  this  diet  was  "  almost 
exclusively  constituted  of  the  Magyar  nobility,"  it  was 
because  this  nobility  had  so  secured  to  itself  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that,  after  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  new  possessors  of  this  right  believed  they 
could  intrust  their  interests  to  no  safer  hands. 

Neither  of  the  writers  referred  to  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Reviewer,  as  his  authorities,  offers  confirmation  of 
his  statements  on  this  subject.  Neither  of  them  inti- 
mates that  the  Magyars  endeavoured  to  secure  undue 
political  influence  by  a  restriction  of  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage, founded  on  difference  of  race.  Both  De  Langs- 
dorff  and  Desprez  (the  Reviewer's  authorities  from  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes)  are  advocates  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Slavonic  party  in  Hungary,  and  appear  to 
think  the  demands  of  this  party  to  alienate  from  Hun- 
gary a  large  portion  of  its  dominions  very  reasonable ; 
but  neither  of  them  pretends  that  a  deprivation  of  politi- 
cal rights  made  any  part  of  the  grounds  of  this  intended 
separation.  We  have  already  seen*  that  De  Langsdorff 
mentions  the  "  representation  of  the  whole  population, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  birth  "^  as  among  the  first 
measures  offered  for  the  approval  of  the  king  in  March, 
1848.  He  afterwards  states,  that  an  electoral  law  was 
passed  by  the  diet,  by  which  "  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
conferred  on  all  who  possessed  a  capital  of  300  florins." 
Desprez,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  End  of  the  War  in 
Hungary,"  J  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  in  March,  1848,  says  :  — 

"  Borrowing  from  the  legislators  of  the  West  the  liberal  princi- 

*  Christian  Examiner  for  November,  1850,  p.  475. 
t  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Octobre,  1848. 
$  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ler  Septembre,  1849. 
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pies  sprung  from  the  French  Revolution,  they  proclaimed  equal- 
ity of  civil  and  political  rights.  Instead  of  attracting  the  Slavo- 
nians and  Wallachians,  these  concessions  repelled  them.  What 
they  demanded  was  not  an  equality  which  incorporated  and  min- 
gled them  for  ever  with  the  Magyar  race  ;  it  was  the  equality  and 
autonomy  of  each  nationality." 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  article,  Desprez  ex- 
plains more  distinctly  his  views  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  those  of  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Austria. 

"  The  Slavonians  have  fought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
united  Hungary,  to  dissolve  the  old  Hungarian  unity;  in  a  word, 
to  cut  Hungary  into  four  portions,  according  to  the  races.  Is 
this  clear  ?  The  Slavonians  and  the  Slavistes  have  wished  that 
a  Magyaria,  a  Croatia,  a  Transylvania,  and  a  Slovakia  should  be 
formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom." 

Here  is  something  very  different  from  a  demand  for  an 
equality  of  political  rights  as  Hungarian  citizens. 

Is  it  matter  of  surprise,  is  it  matter  of  censure,  that  the 
Hungarian  patriots  could  not  at  once  bring  themselves 
to  consent  that  this  idolized  fatherland,  which  they  hoped 
to  raise  into  a  free  and  powerful  country,  should  be  cut 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  which  must,  separately, 
be  defenceless  against  the  usurpations  of  Austria  ?  And 
this,  too,  when  the  demand  was  made,  not  by  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  people  in  whose  name  it  was  offered, 
but  by  ambitious  demagogues  in  league  with  the  Aus- 
trian government?  Yet  for  this  refusal  the  Hungarians 
have  been  assailed  with  equal  violence  by  the  reaction- 
ary and  the  ultra-radical  writers  in  Europe.  By  the  first, 
.advisedly,  and  from  sinister  motives.  By  the  last,  igno- 
rantly  and  sincerely.  By  many  of  these  writers,  the 
mere  fact  that  an  insurrection  has  taken  place  in  a  coun- 
try is  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  just 
cause  for  it.  Thus,  when  they  hear  of  the  Servian  in- 
surrection, by  which  a  portion  of  Hungary  was  ravaged 
in  the  summer  of  1848,  they  cry  out  against  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Magyars,  who,  as  they  assume,  re- 
fused to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  Servians.  Let 
us  examine,  then,  the  claims  of  the  Servians,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  claims  made  in  their  name,  by  the 
unprincipled  and  reckless  men  who  worked  upon  the 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  people. 
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The  Servians  or  Rascians  of  Southern  Hungary  are 
not,  as  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  by  the  accusers  of 
the  Magyars,  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  striving  to  regain  an  independence  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  deprived  by  the  Magyar 
conquerors.  They  are  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
the  Turkish  provinces,  who  have  taken  refuge  in  Hun- 
gary in  large  bodies,  at  different  periods.*  A  large  mi- 
gration of  this  sort  took  place  in  1481,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Matthias ;  another  in  1690,  when  a  body  of  this 
people,  consisting  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
families,  passed  into  Hungary,  under  their  patriarch  Cser- 
nowics,  and  were  permitted  to  settle  on  some  of  the 
lands  recently  recovered  from  the  Turks.  The  Rascians 
or  Servians  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  among 
this  portion  of  them  Russian  emissaries  have  been  at 
work  for  the  last  twenty  years,  inciting  them  to  hatred 
of  the  Magyars.f  A  large  body,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
lowest  class  of  this  people,  assembled  at  the  summons  of 
a  priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  named  Raiachich,  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  Carlowitz,  in  what  they  called  a  Ser- 
vian national  assembly.  To  this  meeting  thronged  great 
numbers  from  the  neighbouring  principality  of  Servia, 
from  Bosnia,  and  the  other  Turkish  Slavonian  provinces. 
Acting  under  the  direction  of  Raiachich,  this  heterogene- 
ous multitude  declared  the  independence  of  the  Servian 
nation,  elected  a  Woiwode,  and  resolved  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  Southern  Hungary,  including  the  whole  of  the  Ba- 
nat,  the  counties  of  Bacs-Bodrog,  Baranya,  and  Szerem, 
and  a  portion  of  the  military  frontier,  should  be  formed 
into  an  independent  Servian  Woiwodina.  The  Servians 
did  not  compose  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger  part,  of  the 
population  of  the  region  of  which  they  proposed  to  pos- 
sess themselves.  Some  statistics  of  the  counties  which 
they  proposed  to  separate  from  Hungary  will  place  the 
case  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  other  mode  of  argument. 

*  See  Engel,  Geschichten  des  Ungrischen  Reichs,  III.  381  ;  V.  144,  149, 
150.  Schwartner,  Stutistik  des  Kdnigreirhs  Unoern,  II.  110.  SchQtte, 
Ungarn  und  der  UnabhCLngigkeitskrieg)  I.  205.  Csaplowics,  Gem&lde  von 
Vngern,  1.  197. 

t  The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Russia  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  in  Mr.  Paget's  work  on 
those  countries.  See  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  Vol.  1.  pp.  33  -  35, 
127,  128,  478  (English  edition  of  1850). 
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Of  the  three  counties  of  the  Banat, —  Torontal,  Temes, 
and  Krasso, —  Torontal  has  a  population  of  349,836.  Of 
these,  136,932  are  of  Slavonian  race,  of  whom  124,447 
are  Servians.  In  Temes,  of  a  population  of  320,475,  there 
are  of  Slavonian  race  23,678,  of  whom  only  14,260  are 
Servians.  In  the  county  of  Krasso,  out  of  219,191  inhab- 
itants, only  10,040  are  of  Slavonian  race ;  of  the  Servian 
tribe  there  are  none.  In  the  county  of  Szerem,  the  Ser- 
vians form  the  majority  of  the  population.  Of  106,924 
inhabitants,  101,528  are  Servians.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  county  of  Bacs-Bodrog  is  493,786.  Of  these, 
200,470  are  of  Slavonian  race,  of  whom  189,991  are  Ser- 
vians. The  population  of  the  county  of  Baranya  is 
251,552.  There  are  in  this  county  only  41,000  Servians  ; 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  Magyars  and 
Germans,  — 132,480  Magyars  and  76,834  Germans.* 

The  insurgent  Servians,  whose  principal  force  con- 
sisted in  the  trained  troops  of  the  military  frontier,  rein- 
forced by  large  bodies  of  Slavonians  from  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
Austrian  arsenals,  and  led,  even,  in  many  instances,  by 
Austrian  officers,  fell  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of 
the  region  of  which  they  wished  to  possess  themselves, 
burning  and  plundering,  with  every  refinement  of  cru- 
elty. This  is  the  Servian  insurrection,  on  account  of 
which  sympathy  has  been  demanded  for  the  oppressed 
Servians. 

This  cry  of  "  Magyar  oppression  "  has  been  so  bruited 
through  Europe,  that  it  has  come  to  pass  current  as  an 
accepted  fact  by  that  large  class  of  persons  who  believe 
a  thing  because  they  have  heard  it  often.  But  when  the 
grounds  of  the  charges  against  the  Magyars,  which  have 
gone  the  rounds  of  German  and  French  newspapers 
and  reviews,  are  examined,  there  will  be  found  nothing, 
which  —  except  in  the  view  of  an  advocate  of  an  exag- 
gerated, and,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  impossible 
application  of  the  principle  of  "  equality  of  rights  for  all 
nationalities" —  could  convict  the  Magyars  of  injustice. 
It  will  not  appear  that  they  desired  to  exercise  any  other 
ascendency  in  Hungary  than  such  as  is  possessed  by 
some  one  race  in  every  country  where  the  population  is 

*  Fenyes,  Magyarorszdg  Leirdsa,  Pesten,  1847. 
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not  perfectly  homogeneous ;  —  such,  for  example,  as  is 
exercised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Frenchman  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  not  said  to  he  deprived  of  his  political  rights  be- 
cause neither  the  German  nor  the  French  language  is 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  English,  as  the  official 
language  of  the  country. 

The  North  American  Reviewer  has  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  questions  at  issue  in  Hungary. 

"  We  see  not,"  he  says,  "  what  right  the  Magyars  have  to  ap- 
propriate exclusively  to  themselves  the  name  of  Hungarians,  though 
they  are  less  than  five  millions  in  number,  and  first  came  into  the 
country  as  intruders  and  conquerors  in  the  tenth  century,  while 
they  refuse  to  give  this  common  appellation  to  the  Sclavonians 
and  Wallachians,  numbering  over  seven  millions,  who  were  the 
aboriginal  and  rightful  possessors  of  the  soil."  —  N.  A.  Review, 
Vol.  LXX.  p.  502. 

The  very  object  which  the  Hungarian  patriots  had  in 
view  was  to  make  a  Hungarian  citizen  of  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  country.  It  was  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  that  the  Austrian  government  em- 
ployed its  agents  to  sow  dissension  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  to  further  this  object,  —  the  mak- 
ing Hungary  a  firm,  united  state,  capable  of  defying  both 
the  power  and  the  arts  of  Austria,  —  that  such  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  to  effect  its  establishment 
as  the  official  language  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  Hungarians 
have  suffered  greater  misrepresentation  than  this  ques- 
tion of  language.  The  North  American  Reviewer  has 
accepted  and  transferred  to  his  own  pages  the  most  inju- 
rious of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against 
them.  Yet,  in  the  work  of  De  Gerando,  which  he  took 
as  the  theme  of  his  article,  he  might  have  found  accurate 
details  upon  this  subject,  and  the  confutation  of  these 
very  charges.  De  Gerando  speaks  often  and  feelingly 
of  the  cruel  calumnies  which  were  put  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject by  a  portion  of  the  German  press.* 

*  Pulszky,  a  Hungarian  noble  of  Slavonic  descent,  wrote  a  very  able 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  entitled  Die  Sprachfrage  in  Ungarn,  in  which 
he  showed  the  injustice  of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  the  Ma- 
gyars. 
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"  The  German  press,"  he  says,  "  took  upon  itself  the  office  of 
supplying  with  information  those  in  foreign  countries,  who  took 
an  interest  in  this  question.  It  did  so  in  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
partiality which  had  characterized  the  accounts  of  the  debates  in 
the  diet.  '  The  oppression  of  the  Slavonians'  served  these  writ- 
ers as  a  new  theme  for  their  attacks  on  the  liberal  party.  They 
published  a  number  of  incredible  stories,  and  converted  into  an 
odious  tyranny  what  was  only  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  politi- 
cal supremacy.  They  had  declared  that  the  emperor,  in  his  lib- 
eral and  paternal  attempts  in  favor  of  the  people,  had  been 
checked  by  the  feudal  pretensions  of  the  aristocracy.  They  now 
affirmed  further,  that,  the  diet  wishing  to  impose  the  Hungarian 
language  by  violence  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  the  sovereign, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  had  found  himself  constrained  to  take 
the  part  of  the  oppressed.  The  Hungarians  have  complained  of 
these  calumnies;  but  they  have,  perhaps,  been  of  service,  by 
forcing  them  to  watch  over  themselves,  and  to  banish  from  their 
thoughts  every  thing  which  could  resemble  oppression.  When, 
in  fact,  their  opponents  were  called  upon  to  make  an  exposition 
of  their  grievances,  they  could  only  cite,  in  a  large  book  which 
they  wrote  on  the  occasion,  a  few  isolated  facts  which  had  al- 
ready been  condemned  by  a  general  censure.  For  never  has 
the  diet,  never  has  the  Hungarian  nation,  manifested  exaggerated 
pretensions."  —  De  V Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie,  pp.  353,  354. 

The  vindication  of  their  nationality  was  not  the  only 
object  which  the  Hungarians  had  in  view  in  establishing 
the  national  language  as  the  language  of  public  affairs, 
and  in  encouraging  its  cultivation.  There  is  another 
very  important  view  of  the  subject.  We  will  present 
this  view  in  the  words  of  De  Gerando. 

"  In  restoring  priority  to  their  language,  the  Hungarians  were 
not  merely  fortifying  the  independence  of  Hungary.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  recovering  a  lost  position,  but  also  of  effect- 
ing a  democratic  revolution.  The  Latin  language  might  indeed 
suffice  for  the  country  as  long  as  the  nobility  alone  were  counted 
in  the  state.  But  it  must  necessarily  give  place  to  a  popular 
idiom,  when  political  rights  were  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  a 
small  number."  —  De  V Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie,  pp.  333,  334. 

Which  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Hungary  had  a 
claim,  then,  to  occupy  this  place?  The  language  of 
the  people  who  had  given  their  name  to  the  country, 
who  had  framed  its  institutions,  who  were,  moreover, 
the  most  numerous  race  speaking  one  language,* —  the 

*  There  are  not  less  than  seventeen  different  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  Hungary. 
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language  which,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  that  of 
the  principal  race,  and  regarded  as  the  national  tongue, 
is  more  diffused  than  any  other?  *  Or  should  one  of  the 
Slavonic  dialects  be  selected,  each  confined  to  its  own 
locality  and  spoken  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
people  ?  If  all  existing  claims  of  precedence  were  set 
aside,  how  should  the  question  of  priority  of  language 
be  decided  ?  The  question  lay,  in  fact,  not  between  the 
Magyar  language  and  any  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  not 
between  the  Magyar  and  the  Wallachian,  but  between 
the  Magyar  and  the  German,  the  national  language  and 
the  language  of  the  foreign  prince.  The  German  lan- 
guage was,  therefore,  in  Hungary,  the  symbol  of  subjec- 
tion ;  the  Magyar,  that  of  independence. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary, 
on  this  question,  held  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the 
Magyars,  that  these  held  to  the  Austrian  government. 
This  assertion  was  made  by  Count  Leo  de  Thun,  a  Bo- 
hemian writer,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  attempted 
to  excite  the  Slavonians  of  Hungary  to  organize  an  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  as  the 
official  language  of  the  country.  De  Gerando  thus  com- 
ments on  this  assertion  :  — 

"  l  The  Slavonians,'  says  Count  de  Thun,  '  in  resisting  the 
Hungarians,  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  Hungarians  re- 
sisting Austria.'  These  two  situations  ought  not  to  be  confounded, 
for  Hungary  only  resists  when  it  has  to  repel  oppression.  Be- 
sides, the  Hungarian  law  which  distinguishes  Hungary  from  Aus- 
tria makes  no  distinction  between  Slavonian  and  Hungarian,  and 
it  is  to  this  equality  that  the  Slavonian  has  owed  his  political  rights. 
The  author  does  not  perceive  that  he  is  aiding  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, which  he  dreads,  he  says,  for  Bohemia,  his  own  country, 
as  well  as  for  Hungary.  Resistance,  in  this  case,  is  equivalent 
to  separation.  Hungary  ought  to  remain  separate  from  Aus- 
tria, under  pain  of  seeing  itself  confounded  with  the  other  states  of 

*De  Gerando  states  that  the  Hungarian  language  is  more  widely  diffused 
in  Hungary  than  the  French  language  was  in  France  fifty  years  ago.  "In 
1793,"  he  says,  "French  was  only  spoken  in  fifteen  departments  of  the  in- 
terior, and  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  were  at  that  time  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  national  language."  "  The  Hungarian  language,"  he  says, 
"  though  belonging  to  only  about  five  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hun- 
gary, is  familiar  to  a  much  greater  number."  "  At  the  great  fairs  of 
Hungary,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  I  have  heard  the  Slavonians  of  different 
dialects  con  verse  in  Hungarian,  in  order  to  understand  one  another."  —  De 
V Esprit  Public,  pp.  323,  324. 
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the  empire,  and  of  losing  its  glorious  initiative,  its  life  even,  — 
nothing  less.  The  example  of  Galicia,  where  the  imperial  ad- 
ministration has  waited  eighty  years  before  undertaking  the  most 
elementary  work  of  civilization,  even  suffering  the  .Russian  gov- 
ernment itself  to  go  in  advance  of  it,  tells,  plainly  enough,  what 
would  become  of  Hungary,  if  it  were  ever  abandoned  to  Aus- 
trian activity.  It  is  because  resistance  has  the  meaning  of  sep- 
aration that  the  Slavonic  resistance,  if  it  were  organized,  would 
not  only  be  anti-Hungarian,  but  anti-Slavonic.  In  order  that 
Hungary  should  preserve  and  develop  its  free  institutions,  which 
all  its  inhabitants  enjoy,  or  will  soon  enj«y,  without  distinction  of 
language,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  weigh  in  the  Austrian 
monarchy  with  the  weight  of  thirteen  millions  of  men.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  sovereign  should  have  to  do,  not  with  seventeen 
different  populations,  but  with  thirteen  millions  of  Hungarians. 
The  contest  between  Austrian  and  Hungarian  influence  in  Hun- 
gary, is  that  of  absolutism  and  liberty.  Whenever  the  emperor 
of  Austria  shall  make  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
he  will  not  find  Slavonians  there,  except  to  find  Austrians.  To 
understand  the  importance  of  this  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that 
the  German  population,  although  less  numerous,  has  much  more 
weight  than  the  Slavonic  element,  because  it  is  more  cultivated. 
It  is  the  error  of  Slavomanic  writers,  foreign  to  Hungary, 
to  believe  that,  if  the  Hungarians  had  lost  their  supremacy  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Slavo- 
nians. On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  by  the  Germans. 
This  is  so  true,  that  there  where  the  Hungarian  spirit  has  found 
antagonists,  in  Croatia,  Austria  already  acts  as  absolute  mis- 
tress." *  —  pp.  347,  348. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statements  made  by  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
language.  The  first  statement  made  by  him  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  following:  — 

"In  a  country  where  there  was  so  great  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  language 
should  be  chosen  for  a  universal  medium  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation.  The  Latin  has  long  been  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  its  use  having  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  the  general  medium  of  learning  throughout  Europe,  and 
its  preservation  in  Hungary  so  long  after  it  was  abandoned  else- 
where being  due  to  the  rivalry  of  different  nationalities,  two  or 
three  of  which  have  been  offended  by  the  selection  of  any  living 

*  De  Gerando's  work  was  completed  at  Presburg,  in  November,  1847, 
and  was  published  in  1848,  before  the  war. 
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language.  The  Latin  was  neutral  ground,  on  which  the  Ger- 
man, the  Magyar,  the  Sclavonian,  and  the  Wallachian  could  meet 
without  cause  of  offence." — IV.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  p.  111. 

Where,  we  would  ask,  was  the  necessity  for  such  a 
compromise  between  the  different  nationalities,  in  regard 
to  the  language  used  in  matters  of  government  and  leg- 
islation, if  the  Magyars,  according  to  the  Reviewer's  re- 
peated assertion,  "  held  the  whole  political  power  of  the 
country  in  their  hands"  (p.  83),  —  if  "the  affairs  of  the 
counties  are  regulated  exclusively  by  Magyar  nobles" 
(p.  88),  —  if  "they  alone  compose  the  county  assemblies, 
which  send  delegates  to  the  general  diet,  which  has  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom "  (p.  94)  ? 
Surely  it  was  an  extraordinary  act  of  complaisance,  on 
the  part  of  these  haughty  oppressors,  to  forbear  the  use 
of  their  own  language  out  of  consideration  for  their  sub- 
jects, who,  after  all,  could  be  but  little  sensible  of  the  fa- 
vor, they  having,  as  it  would  seem,  no  share  in  "  matters  of 
government  and  legislation,"  and,  from  the  account  given 
by  the  Reviewer  of  their  condition,  being  very  little  like- 
ly to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Latin  than  with 
the  Magyar.  And,  again,  how  came  these  "  subject  races," 
as  the  Reviewer  is  pleased  to  style  them,  —  these  "patient 
and  laborious  Wallachians  and  Sclavonians,  who  have  tilled 
the  ground  for  them  [the  Magyars]  for  centuries,  hardly 
conscious  how  firmly  the  yoke  of  servitude  rested  on  their 
necks  "  (p.  87),  —  to  be  thus  suddenly  elevated  to  a  condi- 
tion of  "  rivalry  "  with  their  lords  ?  On  page  85,  we  are 
told  that  "  submission  and  inferiority  have  been  enforced 
upon  them  through  so  many  generations,  that  they  have 
become  the  badges  of  their  tribe,  and  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  that  the  idea  of  resistance,  or  the  possibility  of 
asserting  an  equality  of  rights,  has  even  occurred  to  them" 
On  the  same  page  we  are  told  that 

"  The  subject  nations,  both  Wallachian'  and  Sclavonic,  are  a 
rude,  uneducated  people,  who  have  never  been  able  to  acquire 
the  languages  of  their  masters.,  which  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  their  own  ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  has  raised  an 
insuperable  bar  to  intercourse  between  them." 

Rather  an  inconvenient  state  of  things  certainly,  peo- 
le  living  together  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  servants 
or  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  all  the  while  "  an  insu- 
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perable  bar  to  intercourse  between  them  "  !  Does  the  Re- 
viewer intend  to  say  that  this  bar  was  happily  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin,  and  that  this  language 
has  furnished  a  "  neutral  ground,"  on  which  this  "  rude 
and  uneducated  people  "  could  meet  their  "  lords  "  ? 

The  Reviewer  then  speaks  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Joseph  the  Second  to  introduce  the  German  as  the  offi- 
cial language  of  Hungary,  and  the  successful  resistance 
offered  to  his  encroachments.  He  then  proceeds:  — 

"  The  Magyars  had  thus  vindicated  the  respect  due  to  their 
own  vernacular  tongue,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  respect  the 
language  and  the  national  feeling  of  others.  By  constantly 
pressing  the  Austrian  government  on  this  point  ever  since  1800, 
they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  causing  the  Latin  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  Magyar  language  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet,  and  in 
the  acts  of  the  government ;  this  change  was  not  consummated 
till  1844.  The  few  Sclavonians  in  the  legislature  were  still  al- 
lowed, as  of  necessity,  to  address  the  assembly  in  Latin,  and  the 
government  officials  sometimes  spoke  German,  though  they  risked 
their  popularity  by  so  doing."  —  p.  112. 

This  statement  that  "  the  few  Sclavonians  in  the  legis- 
lature "  *  were  still  allowed  to  use  the  Latin  language, 

*  The  diet  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  sent  three  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 
diet,  one  of  whom  sat  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower  house.  The  Ban 
of  Croatia  and  the  Bishop  of  Zagrab  (in  Croatia)  had  also  seals  in  the  upper 
house,  or  Chamber  of  Magnates.  The  free  district  of  Turopolya  (in  Croa- 
tia), whose  inhabitants  were  ennobled  in  1225,  likewise  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  Hungarian  diet.  The  number  of  nobles  in  Croatia  is  32,000.  Slavonia 
had  not  only  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  elected  by  the  provincial 
diet,  but  the  three  counties  of  Slavonia  —  Verocze,  Pozsega,  and  Szerem — 
also  sent  each  two  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  these  counties  being  on 
a  perfect  equality  in  that  respect  with  the  other  Hungarian  counties. 
"Thus,"  says  Csaplovics  (a  Slavonian  Hungarian),  in  his  Sl.avnnien  und 
Croatien,  u  the  Slavonian  counties  are  doubly  represented  in  the  Hungarian 
diet;  namely,  on  their  own  account,  and  also  by  the  Croat-Slavonic  depu- 
ties." The  number  of  nobles  in  these  counties  is  very  small,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  of  the  country  having  been  long  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks.  After  its  recovery,  it  remained  for  some  time  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Vienna  Council  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Hungarian  diet.  These  three  counties  were  reestablished  as  Hun- 
garian counties  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Verocze  has  a  popula- 
tion of  135,624;  nobles,  1,014.  Szerem  has  a  population  of  106,924; 
nobles,  816.  Pozsega  has  73,129  inhabitants  ;  nobles,  638.  The  nobles  in 
these  counties  are  so  few  in  number,  that  offices  were  often  bestowed  upon 
non-nobles.  (See  Csaplovics.)  These  counties  sent  the  same  number  of 
representatives  to  the  Hungarian  diet  with  the  largest  Hungarian  counties; 
with  Bihar,  for  example,  which  has  a  population  of  more  than  490,000,  and 
more  than  30,000  nobles.  In  the  diet  of  1843-44,  the  diet  of  which  the 
Reviewer  here  speaks,  were  deputies  of  Slavonic  race,  not  only  from  Croa- 
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after  the  law  had  made  the  Magyar  the  language  of  that 
assembly,  seems  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  conduct  ascribed  to  the  Magyars.  This  indul- 
gence, and,  indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  these  Slavoni- 
ans in  the  diet,  argue,  it  would  seem,  a  liberality  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  from  this  "  haughty  and  imperious 
race." 

The  next  statement  of  the  Reviewer  is,  however,  well 
calculated  to  remove  any  such  favorable  impression. 

"  Having  carried  this  point  against  the  Imperialists,  the  Ma- 
gyars attempted  to  impose  their  language  upon  the  subject  races, 
and  to  oblige  them  to  use  it  upon  all  occasions. (!)  The  school- 
masters and  the  clergy  in  every  province  and  every  village, 
though  it  might  be  inhabited  exclusively  by  Sclavonians  and 
Wallachians,  were  ordered  to  teach  and  to  preach  only  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  This  law  created  great  irritation  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  Croatia."  —  p.  112. 

If  the  Reviewer  had  stated  accurately  what  laws  were 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
the  national  language,  and  had  candidly  considered  their 
justice  and  expediency,  he  would  have  given  his  readers 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  merits 
of  this  question.  Accepting  as  literal  facts  all  the  state- 
ments which  he  lays  before  them  on  this  subject,  they 
could  make  but  one  decision.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Hungarian  legislature  to  promote  by  every  just  and 
reasonable  means  the  diffusion  of  the  national  language 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  people  of  Hungary 
might  thus  become,  in  time,  a  united  and  powerful  na- 
tion. But  it  never  attempted  to  proscribe  the  languages 
of  the  non-Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  or  to  im- 
pose the  Magyar  upon  them  by  violence.*  From  the 
time  that  the  Magyar  was  made,  in  the  place  of  the 
Latin,  the  official  language  of  the  country,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  that  an  the  inhabit- 

tia  and  Slavonia,  but  from  many  counties  of  Hungary  proper,  and  this  not 
only  from  counties  chiefly  peopled  by  Slavonians,  but  in  some  cases  even 
from  those  in  which  the  Magyar  population  predominates.  Those  counties 
of  Hungary  proper  in  which  a  Slavonic  population  predominates  were  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  representation  as  the  other  Hungarian 
counties. 

*  De  Gerando,  De  V Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie,  pp.  335,  345,  353,  354. 
25* 
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ants  of  the  country  should  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  language.  It  certainly 
was  not  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  Wallach  or  the  Slavo- 
nian of  Hungary,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  language,  a  knowledge  of  which  enabled  him 
to  understand  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and 
opened  to  him  the  career  of  public  life.  That  the  ob- 
ject which  the  national  and  liberal  party  in  Hungary- 
had  in  view  was  of  great  importance  to  the  prosperi- 
ty and  freedom  of  the  country,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Among  its  most  ardent  promoters  were  found  men  of 
Slavonian  race. 

The  statement,  that  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  preach 
only  in  the  Magyar  language,  even  to  Slavonians  and 
Wallachs,  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  in  1840,  ordaining  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Magyar  should,  for  the  future,  be 
required  in  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  clerical  of- 
fice. This  was  one  of  the  means  taken  for  the  promo- 
tion and  general  diffusion  of  the  national  language.  It 
was  not,  certainly,  expected  that  any  clergyman  should 
preach  in  this  language  to  a  parish  that  did  not  under- 
stand it.  A  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  of 
the  country  was  very  important  to  a  clergyman.  It 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  population  of  the 
same  parish  was  composed  of  different  races,  and,  in 
such  cases,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  same  clergyman 
to  perform  the  religious  services  in  the  different  lan- 
guages alternately.  The  law  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Magyar  language  in  candidates  for  ordination  was 
enacted  for  Hungary  proper  only,  and  did  not  extend  to 
Croatia. 

De  Gerando,  in  the  work  which  the  Reviewer  claims 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  information,  when 
speaking  of  the  calumnies  against  the  Hungarians  cir- 
culated by  the  German  press,  gives  the  following  story  as 
an  example :  — 

"  One  of  the  least  ridiculous  of  the  tales  put  forth  by  the  Ger- 
man press  is  the  history  of  the  pastor  of  Kementze The 

Augsburg  Gazette  (Allgemeine  Zeitung),  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1843,  related  the  following  story: — A  Hungarian  minister,  M. 
Soresz,  who  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  Slavonic  language, 
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was  placed  over  the  Slavonian  Protestant  parish  of  Kementze,  with 
orders  to  Magyarize  the  inhabitants.  He  made  constant  efforts 
to  obtain  the  prescribed  end,  but,  after  twelve  years  of  fruitless 
attempts,  touched  with  the  complaints  of  his  parish,  he  began  to 
make  use  of  the  Slavonian,  which  he  had  learned  at  Kementze. 
The -superintendent  of  the  district,  having  asked  an  account  of 
his  mission,  M.  Soresz  replied  that  he  had  labored  in  vain  to  Ma- 
gyarize the  Slavonians,  and  had  renounced  the  project,  which,  in- 
deed, he  regarded  as  an  impiety.  This  reply  caused  the  removal 
of  M.  Soresz.  But  the  parish  having  threatened  the  superintend- 
ent that  they  would  embrace  Catholicism,  if  deprived  of  their 
minister,  lie  was  restored,  and  continues  to  live  and  to  speak  as  a 
Slavonian.* 

"This  account,  very  circumstantial,  as  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, bore  the  signature  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  No  detail 
was  wanting.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  were  cited,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
fact.  Yet  in  all  this  recital  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth.  M. 
Soresz,  informed  of  the  publication  of  this  fable,  contradicted,  in 
a  very  energetic  declaration,  made  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  parish,  what  he  called  a  panslavistic  calumny.  He  discovered 
nine  falsehooods  in  the  relation  which  has  just  been  read.  To 
speak  only  of  the  principal  ones,  he  declared  that  he  was  himself 
a  Slavonian,  although  his  name  indicated  a  remote  Magyar  ori- 
gin ;  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Kementze,  not  to  Magyarize  the 
inhabitants,  but  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  himself  a  Slavo- 
nian ;  that  he  had  never  spoken  Magyar  to  his  auditors,  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  this  language  was  less  familiar  to  him 
than  his  own ;  that  he  had  never  been  reprimanded  or  removed 
by  the  superintendent,  and  that  his  parish  had  never  manifested 
the  intention  of  abjuring  Protestantism.  The  story  of  Kementze 
was,  I  believe,  translated  into  all  languages,  and  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  we  spare  our  readers."  t  —  De  P  Esprit 
Public  en  Hongrie,  pp.  354  -  357. 

The  statement,  that  the  Magyars  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose their  language  on  the  other  races,  and  "  to  oblige  them 

*  "  These  details  are  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  there  are  at 
the  very  gates  of  Pest,  in  the  heart  of  Hungary,  villages  which  are  inhabited 
conjointly  by  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Germans,  and  in  which  the  relig- 
ious services  are  performed  alternately  in  the  three  languages." — Note  by 
De  Gerando. 

t  "  We  must  do  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  the  justice  to  say,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  it  reprinted  the  refutation  (Jan.  30th,  1844).  This  is  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  deserve  notice.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the 
day  on  which  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  should  write  with  independence 
would  be  the  last  on  which  it  would  be  received  in  Austria,  where  it  num- 
bers two  thirds  of  its  subscribers."  —  Note  by  De  Gerando. 
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to  use  it  on  all  occasions"  has  no  foundation  in  any 
act  of  the  Hungarian  diet.  The  Reviewer  appears, 
however,  to  be  quite  serious  in  this  assertion,  for  we 
find  him  afterwards  enumerating  among  the  claims  of 
the  Croats  and  other  Slavonians,  which  the  Magyars, 
according  to  him,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  grant, 
even  after  the  war  with  Austria  had  begun,  the  permis- 
sion to  "  speak  their  own  language  "  /  * 

The  unhappy  dissensions  which  had  existed  in  Croatia 
for  many  years  previous  to  the  events  of  1848,  had  their 
origin  chiefly  in  causes  over  which  the  Hungarians  had 
no  control.  These  causes  were  found  in  the  agitation 
carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of  Russia,  in  the  efforts  of 
the  propagandists  of  panslavism,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
perfidious  policy  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  fos- 
tered every  latent  germ  of  strife. 

The  Austrian  government  had,  indeed,  for  a  course  of 
years,  both  by  open,  illegal  proceedings,  and  underhand 
machinations,  interfered  with  the  rights  and  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Croatia.  The  Hungarians  had  not  encroached 
upon  the  liberties  of  their  Croatian  countrymen ;  they  only 
desired  that  the  union  should  be  maintained,  by  which 
the  welfare  of  both  people  was  promoted.  The  feeling 
which  the  national  party  in  Hungary  entertained  for  their 
Croatian  countrymen  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Committee  of  Order  in  the  city  of 
Pest  to  the  Croatian s,  in  March,  1848,  shortly  after  the 
consent  of  the  king  had  been  obtained  to  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

"  Croatians !  brothers  !  After  suffering  from  an  oppression  of 
three  centuries'  duration,  we  stand,  at  last,  on  the  threshold  of 
independence  and  liberty.  The  victory  we  have  won  has  been 
won  for  you  as  much  as  for  ourselves.  The  watchword  under 
which- we  have  contended,  and  under  which,  if  it  be  needful,  we 
will  still  contend,  is  not  nationality,  but  the  holy  name  of  inde- 
pendence, of  freedom,  comprising  all  nationalities  and  all  inter- 
ests. The  cause  is  common,  yours  as  well  as  ours.  The  enemy 
is  common  to  us  both;  —  the  Austrian  despotic  bureaucracy. 
Against  this  we  must  unite,  Magyar,  Croat,  Serb,  German,  Wal- 
lach,  and  every  race  that  inhabits  this  land.  Only  thus  can  we 
win,  only  thus  can  we  maintain,  the  independence,  the  liberties,  of 
the  country.  Beloved  countrymen  !  It  is  in  the  holy  name  of 

*  North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1850,  p.  129. 
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the  friendship  which,  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  has  bound  us 
for  eight  hundred  years,  that  we  address  you.  The  brother  will 
hear  the  word  of  the  brother.  Croatians,  by  all  you  hold  sacred, 
we  conjure  you,  let  there  be  no  variance  between  us.  Let  us 
forget  diversity  of  language,  we  who  are  one  in  the  interests  of 
common  liberty.  Let  us  not  listen  to  ihose  who  incite  us  against 
each  other,  for  they  wish  to  use  our  disunion  for  our  common 
weakening  and  oppression.  Brothers,  let  us  be  united."  * 

The  Austrian  government,  forced  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Hungarians,  had  recourse  to  its  usual  sys- 
tem of  policy.  At  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  an 
independent  Hungarian  ministry  was  granted,  Jellachich 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Ban  of  Croatia,  at  the 
request  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  desired 
the  separation  of  that  country  from  Hungary,  and  the 
erection  of  an  independent  Slavonic  state.  The  views 
of  this  party,  indeed,  went  very  far  beyond  those  which 
were  expressed  in  the  demand  they  made  of  the  Austrian 
government.  The  Slavonic  party  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary looked  forward  not  so  much  to  independence  as  to 
domination.  They  cherished  schemes  of  completely  rev- 
olutionizing the  Austrian  empire,  and  converting  it  from 
a  German  into  a  Slavonic  empire.  Having  this  view, 
they  were  very  willing  to  see  Hungary  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  integral  part  of  this  empire,  in  which 
they  promised  themselves  their  numbers  would  give  them 
the  predominance.  Whether  Jellachich  was  originally 
the  deceiver  or  the  deceived,  whether  he  intended  to 
make  use  of  the  Austrian  government,  as  the  Austrian 
government  intended  to  make  use  of  him,  or  whether  he 
was,  even  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice both  the  schemes  of  his  party  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country  to  his  own  personal  ambition,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Illyrian  party  in  Croatia  saw  his  con- 
duct, at  the  time,  in  the  former  light,  and  gave  in  to  what 
they  supposed  to  be  his  plans,  little  dreaming  that  the 
result  was  to  be,  not  only  the  demolition  of  their  air-built 
castles,  but  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  Croatia  had 
before  enjoyed,  under  the  protection  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution. 

From  this  time,  the  leaders  of  the  disunion  party  in 

*  Szildgyi,  Jf  Magyar  Forradalom  T'jrtenete,  Pest,  1850. 
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Croatia  assumed  the  tone  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  emper- 
or and  king.  They  denounced  the  Hungarians  as  rebels, 
and  declared  their  own  watchword  to  be,  "  the  integrity 
of  the  empire."  From  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jella- 
chich  upon  his  office  of  Ban,  all  free  expression  of  opin- 
ion was  prohibited  in  Croatia.  Extraordinary  tribunals 
were  established,  before  which  those  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary  were  dragged, 
and  summarily  condemned.  The  Ban  ordered  that  all 
those  should  be  punished  as  seditious  persons,  who  should 
be  found  informing  the  peasants  that  they  owed  the 
abolition  of  the  robot  or  soccage  dues  to  the  Hungarian 
diet.  The  county  magistrates  were  everywhere  dis- 
placed, and  their  places  filled  by  the  creatures  of  Jella- 
chich  and  Gaj.  The  Ban  proceeded  to  raise  recruits,  and 
to  levy,  by  his  own  authority,  compulsory  contributions, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  preparations  for  a  war 
against  Hungary.  The  people  were  assured  that  all  that 
he  did  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

The  Hungarian  ministry  in  vain  made  every  attempt 
to  effect  an  accommodation.  They  repeatedly  requested 
Jellachich  to  name  the  grievances  of  the  Croatian  peo- 
ple, promising  every  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of 
their  nationality,  and  the  fulfilment  of  every  reasona- 
ble demand.  The  Palatine  summoned  him  to  take  a 
place  in  the  Council  of  State.  He  disregarded  the  sum- 
mons, denied  the  authority  of  the  Palatine,  and  declared 
the  entire  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary.  The 
Palatine  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  ministry  then 
appointed  (May  10)  Hrabowszky  Royal  Commissary  in 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order 
and  of  reestablishing  the  authority  of  the  law.  This 
course  was  authorized  by  a  royal  rescript,  addressed  to 
the  Palatine  (May  6).  Another  royal  rescript  was  (May 
7)  addressed  to  Jellachich,  in  which  the  king  declared 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  and  commanded  the  Ban  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  commands  of  the  Palatine.  The  royal  man- 
date was  disregarded,  and  the  commission  of  Hrabow- 
szky remained  without  effect.  Jellachich  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  royal  presence,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct.  He  neglected  the  summons,  and  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
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king,  and  was  secure  of  the  royal  approbation.  The 
king,  by  another  edict  (May  29),  forbade  the  assem- 
bling of  the  diet  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  Jel- 
lachich had  illegally  summoned  by  his  own  authority. 
This  mandate  was  slighted,  like  the  former.  Finally, 
by  a  royal  decree  issued  on  the  10th  of  June,*  Jella- 
chich was  divested  of  his  office  of  Ban,  and  of  all  his 
military  offices.f  In  the  mean  time  he  had  actively 
commenced  his  preparations  for  making  war  upon  Hun- 
gary, still  declaring  that  he  was  acting  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor  and  king,  and  that  his  object  was  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  monarchy.  Shortly  after  the  issuing  of 
the  decree  of  the  10th  of  June,  by  which  he  was  di- 
vested of  his  dignities,  he  presented  himself  at  Inn- 
spruck,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  imperial  family, 
as  the  faithful  supporter  of  their  cause.  He  returned  to 
Croatia  to  continue  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Hungary,  and  was  furnished,  at  first  secretly,  afterwards 
more  openly,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  money  from 
Vienna.^  On  the  opening  of  the  Hungarian  diet  on  the 

*  We  would  correct  an  inadvertence  in  the  article  on  "Hungary  and 
Austria,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  On  page  41)5,  line 
27,  the  reader  is  requested  to  substitute  "June  "  for  "  tht  following  month." 
These  words  originally  referred  to  the  month  of  June.  The  article  was, 
on  account  of  its  too  great  length,  retrenched  in  many  parts  before  sending 
to  the  press.  Some  passages  relating  to  occurrences  in  May  were  thus 
omitted,  and,  by  an  oversight,  the  words  "  the  following  month,"  in  the  en- 
suing sentence,  were  not  altered  to  suit  the  change. 

t  The  principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  government 
during  this  period  are  well  described  by  Schlesinger,  in  his  Aus  Ungarn. 


'*  The   policy   of  the   cabinet   of  Vienna   towards  the    Magyars,   artfully 
by  the  proclamation  declaring  the  Croatian  agitator  a  traitor,  and  by 


cloaked 


the  declarations  of  neutrality  made  by  Latour,  the  Minister  of  War,  in  the 
diet  at  Vienna,  now  lies  clear  before  the  world.  The  principles  which  it  fol- 
lowed may  be  stated  in  few  words  :  —  Ostensible  friendship  for  the  Magyars  ; 
secret  support  of  the  Slavonians  in  the  South  ;  official  denial  of  all  share  in 
the  Southern  Slavonian  insurrection  ;  secret  subsidies  for  Jellachich  ;  pre- 
tended attempts  at  mediation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  active  agitation  to  ren- 
der all  reconciliation  impossible." 

t  "  On  the  same  day  that  Jellachich  was  commanded,  by  a  letter  from  the 
king,  to  submit  himself  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  ministry  and 
General  Hrabowszky,  Latour  sent  him  50,000  guldens  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops,  besides  arms  and  ammunition.  These  supplies  were  continued 
through  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  the  materials  of  war  were  chiefly 
taken  from  the  arsenals  in  Vienna  and  Wiener-Neustadt  and  the  equipment 
stores  in  Stockerau.  As  early  as  the  13th  of  August,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna  from  Innspruck,  Latour  believed  the  prep- 
arations of  Jellachich  so  far  advanced,  that  he  sent  him  the  necessary  means 
for  passing  the  Drave,  two  complete  pontoon  bridges,  which  were  carried 
through  Vienna  on  more  than  a  hundred  wagons  to  the  Gloggnitz  railroad." 
—  SchUtte,  Ungarn  und  der  Unabhtlngigkeitskrieg. 
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5th  of  July,  1848,  the  Austrian  government  not  being  yet 
in  a  condition  to  lay  aside  disguise,  the  Palatine,  Arch- 
duke Stephen,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  King  Ferdi- 
nand the  Fifth,  called  upon  the  diet  to  take  instant  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  declared  that 
his  Majesty  had  heard  with  great  grief  and  concern  of 
the  use  which  had  been  made  of  the  royal  name  by  the 
instigators  to  rebellion,  and  assured  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion, that  the  king  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  to  guard  sacredly  the  integrity 
of  his  Hungarian  crown.  On  the  llth  of  July,  Kossuth, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  offered  in  the  diet  a  motion  for 
a  levy  of  men,  and  a  contribution  of  money  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
upon  that  occasion,  he  laid  before  the  diet  a  statement  of 
the  relations  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  We  offer  our 
readers  an  extract  from  this  portion  of  his  speech,  desir- 
ing them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  they  are  not  reading  an 
account  drawn  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Hungarians  in 
foreign  countries,  but  a  statement  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  ministry  to  the  diet  of  the  nation. 

"If  the  Hungarians  had,  by  any  unjust  act  of  theirs,  given 
cause  for  this  rebellion  in  Croatia,  I  would  call  upon  them,  even 
now,  to  quiet  this  rebellion,  not  by  arms,  but  by  a  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  justice.  It  is  known  to  you,  that,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  extended  its  rights  only  to  the  especial- 
ly privileged,  it  made  Croatia  a  sharer  in  every  right.  The  na- 
tion has  possessed  no  right,  since  the  days  of  Arpad,  in  which 
Croatia,  from  the  time  of  its  connection  with  us,  has  not  fully  par- 
ticipated. (7goz  /  True!)  But  Croatia  has  not  only  shared  all  our 
rights;  it  has  also  received,  at  our  expense,  peculiar  privileges. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  find  in  the  past  any  ground  to  ac- 
cuse ourselves,  or  to  feel,  if  we  are  forced  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  our  country,  that  we  ourselves  have  provoked  this  insur- 
rection. There  is  no  cause  in  the  past.  Did,  then,  the  last  diet, 
which  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  make  any 
change  in  the  favorable  relations  of  Croatia  with  Hungary  ?  I 
answer,  No  ;  those  rights  which  we  won  for  ourselves,  we  won 
for  them.  The  freedom  which  was  granted  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  was  bestowed  by  the  diet  also  on  the  people  of  Croatia ; 
the  indemnity  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  nobles  of  Hungary 
was  extended,  at  the  cost  of  Hungary,  to  those  of  Croatia,  which 
was  unable  itself  to  defray  this  charge. 

"  In  regard  to  their  nationality,  concerning  which,  though  only 
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in  consequence  of  misunderstanding  and  erroneous  representa- 
tions, they  had  formerly  some  anxiety,  the  last  diet,  with  a  view 
to  appeasing  this  anxiety,  decreed  that  the  Croatians  had  a  per- 
fect right,  in  conformity  with  their  own  statutes,  to  use  their  own 
language  in  their  public  affairs  within  the  limits  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Their  municipal  rights  have  not  been  retrenched,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increased.  Is  there  a  more  important  right  than 
that  of  regulating  the  mode  of  choice  of  the  representatives  who 
are  called  to  make  the  laws,  to  secure  freedom,  to  defend  the 
country  ?  The  diet  has  said  to  them,  Croatian  brothers,  decide 
for  yourselves  how  you  will  elect  your  representatives.  Thus  the 
last  diet  has  fully  recognized  the  independence  of  Croatia  in  re- 
gard to  the  municipal  sphere.  The  decrees  of  the  late  diet,  then, 
offer  no  cause  for  this  rebellion.  Is  it,  then,  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  ?  We  have  taken  a  step,  Gentlemen,  for  which 
we  are  responsible  to  you.  If  this  step  had  produced  any  effect 
in  quieting  the  disposition  to  rebellion,  I  should  gladly  have  an- 
nounced it  to  you.  As  it  is,  I  come  to  you  with  the  confession 
that  we  have  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  we  have 
gone  beyond  it,  because  we  believed  it  impossible  not  to  accept 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  law.  Since  the  diet  had  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Croatians  to  use  their  own  language  in 
their  own  internal  affairs,  the  ministry  believed  itself  justified  in 
extending  this  recognition  of  their  nationality  to  the  governmental 
communications.  It  therefore  resolved,  that,  in  its  correspond- 
ence with  Croatia,  a  Croatian  translation  should  be  placed  beside 
the  Hungarian,  and  that  decrees  should  be  issued  in  this  manner. 
The  Croats  attach  great  importance  to  the  power  of  the  Ban. 
The  last  diet  not  only  left  the  power  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  entire, 
but  secured  to  him  an  influence  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  passing  a  law  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  admitted 
to  a  place  in  the  State  Council  of  the  Palatine.  The  ministry, 
therefore,  immediately  summoned  the  Ban,  —  this  Ban  whom  the 
power  which  fell  under  the  scourge  of  truth  and  freedom  im- 
posed on  us,  as  a  curse,  in  the  last  moments  of  its  existence,  to 
try  whether  the  demon  of  reaction  might  not,  by  his  means,  be 
conjured  up,  —  the  ministry  summoned  this  Ban  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  ministry 
as  to  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  order  in  Croatia. 
The  ministry  at  the  same  time  called  upon  him  to  present  the 
demands  of  the  Croats,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  grant 
every  just  demand,  if  it  came  within  their  power;  if  not,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  lay  a  bill  to  this  effect  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  to  make  its  acceptance  the  condition 
of  their  continuance  in  office.  The  Ban  did  not  appear  ;  he  ob- 
stinately rejected  the  summons,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
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of  the  rebellious  party  in  Croatia,  openly  proclaimed  the  separa- 
tion of  that  country  from  the  Hungarian  crown. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  Croatia  has  special  grievances  which  have 
not  yet  been  redressed  ;  but  for  these  neither  the  nation  nor  the 
ministry  is  responsible.  These  grievances  are  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  former  government.  The  nation  has  always 
made  these  griefs  its  own,  and  has  attempted  by  every  means  to 
obtain  their  redress,  as  that  of  their  own  grievances.  The  desire 
to  take  instant  measures  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  us  to  call  upon  Jella- 
chich,  as  the  Ban  named  by  his  Majesty,  to  enter  into  an  under- 
standing with  the  ministry  ;  for  the  ministry  considered  itself  not 
merely  empowered,  but  bound,  wherever  the  law  had  been  vio- 
lated, to  reinstate  it  in  its  integrity.  The  Ban  has,  however,  by 
his  rebellion,  cut  off  the  ministry  from  all  possibility  of  making 
known  to  the  Croats  its  decisions  in  regard  to  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  by  the  diet  of  the  province  in  1845.  Yet 
the  ministry,  under  these  circumstances,  neglected  nothing  which 
could  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  quiet  in  Croatia  and  the  fron- 
tier districts.  The  last  diet  gave  the  frontier  districts  the  right  of 
representation.  They  obtained,  therefore,  a  right  which  they 
had  never  possessed  since  the  military  organization  of  the  fron- 
tier. The  ministry  has  not  only  taken  every  measure  which  lay 
in  its  power  for  causing  this  to  go  into  effect,  but  has  left  nothing 
untried  by  which  it  could  hope  to  conciliate  the  population  of  the 
frontier.  It  has  commissioned  General  Hrabowszky  as  Royal 
Commissary,  and  empowered  him  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frontier  the  property  of  the  land,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  urbarial  tenants  in  Hungary  proper. 
It  empowered  him  to  abolish  the  robot  due  to  the  state ;  it  em- 
powered him  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  the  exercise 
of  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  ;  it  empowered  him  to  afford  every  facility 
for  free  migration.  At  the  same  time,  the  ministry  summoned 
the  people  to  choose,  according  to  communities  or  districts,  men 
who  should  lay  before  the  ministry  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that, 
if  any  thing  yet  remained  which  could  justly  be  accorded  to  them, 
the  ministry  might  immediately  grant  it.  These  unfortunate, 
deluded  people  have  answered  with  riot  and  insurrection,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect  the  benefi- 
cial measures  on  which  the  ministry  resolved  weeks  ago 

In  a  word,  we  have  neglected  nothing  consistent  with  the  free- 
dom and  rights  of  the  nation  to  effect  a  conciliation.  There  has 
not,  therefore,  been  the  slightest  cause  given,  either  by  the  min- 
istry or  the  nation,  for  the  Croatian  rebellion. 

"  Truly  it  is  a  strange  thing.     When  a  nation,  believing  it  has 
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too  little  freedom,  takes  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  greater,  it  is 
a  doubtful  game ;  for  such  arms  are  double-edged.  Yet  tbis  I 
can  understand.  But  when  a  people  says,  —  '  Your  freedom  is 
too  great  for  me  ;  1  do  not  want  what  you  give  me ;  I  go  to 
bow  down  under  the  old  absolutism,'  —  this  is  what  I  cannot 
understand." 

The  bill  for  a  levy  of  men  and  contribution  of  money 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  was  passed  by  the  diet. 
But  the  ministry  did  not  cease  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  accommodation.  These  efforts  were 
without  success.  Jellachich  demanded,  as  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  suspension  of  his  hostile  preparations,  the  re- 
linquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  of  the  con- 
cession obtained  from  the  king  in  March,  of  a  separate 
ministry  for  war  and  finance.  The  news  received  in  the 
last  of  July,  of  the  successes  of  Radetsky  in  Italy,  having 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  Austrian  government,  the 
disguise  which  had,  for  some  weeks,  been  less  carefully 
maintained,  was  now  laid  aside.  Supplies  were  forward- 
ed to  Jellachich  with  scarcely  the  affectation  of  conceal- 
ment. In  the  last  week  of  August,  the  imperial  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Hrabowszky,  marched  towards 
Zagrab,  at  the  summons  of  Jellachich,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  his  standard.  On  the  31st  of  August,  the 
troops  of  the  Ban  took  possession  of  the  free  port  of 
Fiume,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Croatia. 
On  the  same  day  an  autograph  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Palatine  of  Hungary  by  the  king,  expressing  his  ap- 
probation of  an  accompanying  memorial,  drawn  up  by 
the  Vienna  ministry,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Hungarians  in  March  were 
illegal,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  that  the  king  had,  conse- 
quently, exceeded  his  powers  in  granting  them.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  Jellachich  was  reinstated  in  his  office 
of  Ban,  and  in  all  his  dignities,  civil  and  military.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  he  passed  the  Drave,  and  be- 
gan the  invasion  of  Hungary  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
forces.  The  war  which  ensued  is  the  war  which  is  treat- 
ed of  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1850, 
in  the  article  entitled  "  The  War  of  Races  in  Hun- 
gary." 

The  view  which  the  writer  in  the  North  American 
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takes  of  this  war,  and  by  which  he  justifies  the  title 
which  he  has  given  to  his  article,  is,  that  it  was  a  contest 
between  the  Magyars  and  the  other  races  inhabiting 
Hungary,  from  September,  1848,  until  April,  1849  ;  that 
it  first  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Hungarian  manifesto  of  April, 
1849,  declaring  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
from  the  throne;  which  manifesto  was  called  forth,  ac- 
cording to  him,  by  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ollmiitz,  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  in  March,  1849.  Up  to  this  period,  he  represents 
the  Austrian  government  as  favoring  now  one,  now  the 
other,  of  the  contending  parties,  as  appeared  most  ser- 
viceable to  its  interests  at  the  time.  These  views  are 
set  forth  in  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  war,  with  which  the  Reviewer  opens  his 
subject. 

"  Though  the  war  in  Hungary  began  as  early  as  September, 
1848,  a  declaration  of  independence  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  diet  till  the  middle  of  April,  1849.  In  the  inter- 
vening months,  though  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  contest 
was  waged  with  great  exasperation  on  both  sides,  it  had  the  as- 
pect of  a  civil  war  between  different  portions  of  the  same  em- 
pire, the  weight  of  imperial  authority  being  thrown  alternately  on 
either  side,  according  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict  caused 
the  one  or  the  other  party  to  adopt  a  position  which  was  more 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  Thus  Jellachich  and 
his  army  were  at  first  denounced,  by  the  imperialists  as  rebels ; 
and,  after  the  Sclavonic  rebellion  in  Bohemia  had  been  crushed 
by  the  bombardment  of  Prague,  the  Austrian  Marshal  Hrabow- 
ski,  commenced  a  campaign  against  the  favorers  of  that  rebellion 
in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  also,  while  the  Hungarians,  acting  on 
the  side  of  the  imperialists,  menaced  the  same  countries  with  in- 
vasion from  the  north."  —  N.  A.  Review,  January,  1850,  pp. 
79,  80. 

There  was  no  vacillation,  or  appearance  of  vacillation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  government,  during  the  period 
of  which  the  Reviewer  speaks.  From  the  time  that  the 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Hungary  were  complet- 
ed, absolute  submission,  the  resignation  of  the  conces- 
sions of  March,  the  surrender  of  the  independence  of 
their  country,  were  the  only  conditions  on  which  Austria 
would  offer  peace  to  the  Hungarians.  The  events  which 
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the  Reviewer  cites  as  taking  place  between  September, 

1848,  and  April,  1849,  and  from  which  he  infers  the  un- 
decided conduct  of  Austria  during  that  period,  actually 
took   place   in    the    period    which    intervened    between 
March,  1848,  —  when  the  Hungarians  accomplished  their 
peaceful  revolution,  —  and  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
period  during  which  the  Austrian  government  was  still 
obliged   to  temporize,  and    to    disavow   in    public    the 
measures  which  it  directed  in  secret.     The  proclamation 
by  which  Jellachich  was  declared  a  rebel  bears  date  the 
10th  of  June,  1848.     Hrabowszky  was  appointed  Royal 
Commissary  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  consequence  of 
the  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Jellachich,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1848.     This  commission  was  renewed  and 
confirmed  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  Jellachich  was  de- 
posed from  his  office.     Hrabowszky  resigned  his  troops  to 
Jellachich  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1848. 

"  But  the  Austrian  cabinet,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "  soon 
found  that  Jellachich  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  Kossuth,  and 
that  the  Sclavonians  were  disposed  to  be  more  loyal  subjects  than 
the  Magyars.  By  a  sudden  shift  of  policy,  therefore,  the  Croats 
were  taken  into  favor,  and  their  redoubtable  Ban,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrection in  Hungary."  —  p.  80. 

The  appointment  of  Jellachich  as  Royal  Commissary  in 
Hungary,  with  full  powers,  civil  and  military,  was  made 
public  on  the  3d  of  October,  1848.  Of  the  events  enu- 
merated by  the  Reviewer  as  occurring  during  the  months 
which  intervened  between  September,  1848,  and  April, 

1849,  this  is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  the  spe- 
cified period. 

"  Still,"  proceeds  the  Reviewer,  "  the  Hungarians  did  not  de- 
clare their  independence  of  Austria,  till  the  young  emperor  pro- 
claimed a  new  and  very  liberal  constitution  for  all  his  subjects, 
of  whatever  race,  language,  or  province,  in  March,  1849." — 
p.  80. 

The  Hungarians  have  always  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence of  Austria.  The  attempts  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  subvert  that  independence  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  struggle  of  three  centuries,  which  they  have  main- 
tained against  their  kings  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
The  jealous  watchfulness  with  which  they  guarded  their 
26* 
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rights  was  lulled,  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  subtle  policy  of 
Maria  Theresia  ;  but  when  her  son,  Joseph  the  Second, 
attempted  to  govern  Hungary  as  a  province  of  the  Austri- 
an dominions,  the  nation  rose,  forced  him  to  recede  from 
his  pretensions,  and  revoke  his  illegal  edicts.  On  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Leopold  the  Second,  the  brother 
of  Joseph,  in  1790,  the  Hungarians  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  him  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  The  tenth  article  of  the  acts 
passed  by  the  diet  of  1790,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king, 
is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Hungary  is  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  in  no  way  sub- 
ordinate to  any  other  people  or  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  governed 
by  its  lawfully  crowned  king,  not  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  other  hereditary  dominions,  but  according  to  its  own  laws, 
rights,  and  customs." 

When,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  First,  the 
successor  of  Leopold,  attempted  to  govern  Hungary  "  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  other  hereditary  domin- 
ions," the  attempt  was  vigorously  and  successfully  re- 
pelled. He  was  forced  to  recognize  the  fact,  that,  though 
emperor  in  Austria,  he  was  only  the  constitutional  king  of 
Hungary.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  Hungarians  obtained 
the  recognition,  in  the  fullest  terms,  of  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  secured,  as  they  believed,  not  merely 
the  verbal  recognition,  but  the  actual  possession,  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  by  the  formation  of  an  independent, 
responsible  Hungarian  ministry. 

It  was  this  independence,  thus  guaranteed,  that  the 
Hungarians  were  resolved,  at  every  other  sacrifice,  to 
maintain ;  it  was  this  independence  that  the  Austrian 
government  was  resolved,  at  whatever  cost  of  perfidy 
and  violence,  to  subvert.  When  the  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  were  completed,  and  the  intention 
of  the  Austrian  government  to  reduce  Hungary  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  empire  was  apparent, 
the  deputation  which  was  sent  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  king,  while 
they  declared  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  person,  firm- 
ly asserted  the  independence  of  their  country  as  regarded 
Austria,  reminding  him  that  Hungary  was  "  not  a  prov- 
ince conquered  by  force  of  arms,  but  a  free  country, 
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whose  independence  he  had  himself  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied by  his  coronation  oath." 

In  the  protest  issued  by  the  Hungarian  diet  against 
the  arrangement  made  in  the  imperial  family,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1848,  by  which  Ferdinand  was  re- 
moved from  the  throne,  and  the  young  prince,  Francis 
Joseph,  appointed  in  his  place,  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary is  declared  in  the  most  express  terms.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  this  protest :  — 

"  Hungary,  and  the  countries  and  districts  annexed  to  it,  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  but 
form  an  independent  country,  which  possesses  its  own  constitu- 
tion, and  can  only  be  governed  according  to  its  own  laws,  framed 
with  the  consent  of  the  people." 

No  declaration  of  independence  can  be  more  explicit 
than  this,  made  by  the  diet  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1848,  three  months  before  the  publication  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Ollmiitz. 

In  the  Hungarian  manifesto  of  April  14th,  1849,  the 
independence  of  Hungary  is  asserted,  not  as  a  new 
claim,  but  as  an  existing  fact.  The  object  of  this  mani- 
festo was  to  announce  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
world,  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine 
from  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  to  declare  the  causes 
which  had  compelled  the  Hungarian  nation  to  this  act. 
These  causes  are  declared  to  be  the  many  acts  of  treason 
and  perfidy  committed  by  this  house  against  the  Hunga- 
rian nation ;  the  stirring  up  of  insurrection  among  the 
people,  with  a  view  to  involve  the  country  in  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  effect  its  sub- 
jugation ;  the  attempt  to  dismember  the  kingdom ;  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  independent  political  existence 
of  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  calling  in  the 
forces  of  a  foreign  power  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects. 

The  bond  of  connection  which  a  common  sovereign 
had  formed  between  Hungary  and  Austria  was  broken 
by  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  in  December,  1848. 
Francis  Joseph  never  became  lawfully  king  of  Hun- 
gary. The  consent  of  the  Hungarian  diet  was  never 
asked  to  the  arrangement  by  which  he  was  appointed  to 
the  throne.  Even  if  he  had  been  the  lawfully  crowned 
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king  of  Hungary,  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  smallest 
change  in  the  constitution  without  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  much  less  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Ollmutz,  therefore,  as  regarded  Hungary,  was  a 
nullity.  It  was  of  importance  only  as  proving  the  inten- 
tion of  Francis  Joseph  to  destroy  completely  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Hungary,  in  case  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  his  dominion  over  that  country 
by  conquest.  The  Reviewer  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  Hungarians  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  concessions  granted  them  in  March,  1848.  On  the 
same  page  in  which  he  tells  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  constitution  of  Ollmutz,  which  incorporated  Hun- 
gary with  the  Austrian  empire,  he  talks  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hungarians  having  been  "amply  secured 
by  the  concessions  of  the  emperor  the  year  before,  conces- 
sions which  made  the  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria 
merely  nominal "  /  He  can  find,  therefore,  no  other  mo- 
tive for  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians,  than  the 
desire  to  enslave  and  oppress  their  countrymen  of  differ- 
ent race,  while  Austria,  according  to  him,  engages  "  in  a 
crusade  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  liberal  constitution 
on  feudal  and  aristocratic  Hungary"  (p.  121).* 

As  the  account  quoted  above  (ante,  p.  304)  of  the 
character  of  the  Hungarian  war  from  September,  1848, 
to  April,  1849,  is  the  very  first  statement  made  in  regard 
to  it  by  the  North  American  Reviewer,  and  immediately 
follows  his  announcement  of  his  authorities,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  here,  at  least,  they  will  be  found  to  sus- 
tain him.  Let  us  consult  upon  this  point  De  Langs- 

*  The  constitution  of  OllmQtz  was  not  more  popular  with  Slavonians 
than  with  Magyars.  The  following  account  of  its  reception  in  Croatia  is 
taken  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  September,  1849  :  — 

"  Austria  begins  to  feel  the  embarrassments  of  the  charter  of  Ollmfltz. 
We  have  already  several  times  given  our  opinion  of  this  charter.  Instead 
of  the  individual  crowns  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Croatia,  Gallicia,  &c., 
there  is  now  only  one  crown,  the  imperial  diadern  of  Austria,  worn  by  a 
prince  who  is  no  longer  the  feudal  sovereign  of  subjects  independent  of 
each  other,  but  the  chief  of  a  great  administration  in  which  they  are  all 
melted,  the  first  employd  of  a  vast  bureaucratic  hierarchy  which  incloses 
them  all  in  its  meshes,  without  distinction  of  tongue  or  race.  This  is  the 
present  which  was  made  to  the  Slavonians,  so  jealous  of  their  origin,  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  driven  from  the  diet  of  Kremsier.  The  present  is 
not  accepted  without  resistance.  The  national  council  of  the  Croatians, 
which  deliberates  at  Agram,  has  broken  openly  with  the  Ban  Jellachich, 
who  is  imposing  upon  it  by  force  the  Austrian  constitution." 
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dorfT,  one  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  writer  of 
"  The  War  of  Races."  In  an  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  dated  October  15,  1848,  De  Langsdorff 
speaks  expressly  of  the  war  then  going  on  in  Hungary, 
as  a  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  He  says  :  — 

"  The  quarrel  between  the  Croats  and  the  Magyars  has  now 
become  the  war  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  Ban  of 
Croatia,  named  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Emperor,  commands, 
by  this  title,  the  Austrian  troops  which  have  marched  from  the 
Drave  towards  the  Danube." 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  De  Langsdorff 
of  the  progress  of  events  from  March  to  September,  1848. 
We  would  request  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  reading  the  words  of  one  who  has  no  intention  of 
making  a  representation  favorable  to  the  Hungarians. 

"  The  period  whose  principal  events  we  recount  may  be  thus 
divided :  —  1st.  From  the  16th  of  March,  the  date  of  the  revolution, 
until  the  5th  of  July,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  diet.  The 
Austrian  government,  broken  by  blow  after  blow  in  its  own  capi- 
tal, repelled  in  Italy,  fugitive  at  Innspruck,  drops  the  reins,  and 
delivers  itself  up  without  resistance  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Hungarians.  2d.  In  July  and  August,  resistance  is  organized  at 
Vienna ;  the  opposition  which  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  meet  is  encouraged,  or  at  least  tolerated. 
The  two  governments  yet  observe  appearances  in  words,  but 
both  see  that  a  contest  is  inevitable  ;  the  contest  is  delayed  until 
the  first  days  of  September.  3d.  From  this  period,  hostile  reso- 
lutions are  taken  on  both  sides ;  manifestoes  call  to  arms.  In  the 
first  week  of  September,  Jellachich  takes  the  command  of  all 
the  imperial  troops  assembled  in  the  three  counties  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia.  The  Austrian  Marshal  Hrabowszky,  under  whose 
command  they  were  placed,  resigns  them  to  him  without  com- 
plaint or  resistance." 

When  the  reader  of"  The  War  of  Races  "  has  advanced 
about  forty-five  pages  in  that  article,  he  will  receive  from 
the  Reviewer  himself  a  wholly  different  representation  of 
the  course  of  events  from  that  given  in  the  beginning  of 
the  article.  On  page  123,  he  will  learn  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  Prague  — which  according  to  the  first  state- 
ment occurred  at  some  time  between  September,  1848, 
and  April,  1849  —  took  place  on  the  "  15th  of  June." 
Following  the  course  of  the  Reviewer's  narration,  it  will 
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appear  that  Jellachich  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  Hra- 
bowszky  commissioned  to  act  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 
at  some  time  between  the  bombardment  of  Prague  and  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  Batthyanyi  and  Jella- 
chich "  in  July,  1848."  The  "  sudden  shift  of  policy  "  by 
which  "  the  Croats  were  taken  into  favor,  and  their  re- 
doubtable Ban  commissioned  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary"  (p.  80),  took  place,  according  to  this 
second  account  (p.  125),  soon  after  this  meeting  between 
Batthyanyi  and  Jellachich  in  July. 

"  A  conference  between  Jellachich  and  Bathiany  at  Vienna, 
in  July,  1848,  only  showed  that  the  hostility  of  the  two  races  was 
implacable.  When  they  separated,  the  latter  exclaimed,  4  We 
shall  meet  again  on  the  Drave,'  the  northern  boundary  of  Croa- 
atia.  '  No,'  answered  Jellachich,  l  but  on  the  Danube.'  The 
Ban  then  proceeded  to  Innspruck,  where  he  satisfied  his  royal 
master  that  his  countrymen  would  gladly  continue  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Austria,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  language,  and  to  enjoy  those  rights  which  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  all  his  subjects.  To  contend  against  them,  he  said, 
was  only  to  assist  the  Magyars ;  for  if  subdued,  they  must  be- 
come subjects  of  Hungary,  which  country  now  retained  only  a 

nominal  connection  with  the  empire,  &c These  reasons 

appearing  conclusive,  the  emperor  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to 
change  sides,  to  unite  the  imperial  forces  with  those  he  had  just 
before  denounced  as  rebels,  and  to  commission  the  Ban  Jella- 
chich himself,  the  chief  rebel,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
Hungary."  —  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  pp.  124,  125. 

What  insurrection  the  Ban  could  find  in  Hungary  to 
put  down,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  Servians,  or  the  one 
which  he  was  himself  engaged  in  fomenting,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  show.  The  Reviewer  himself  has  not  in- 
timated, that,  up  to  this  time,  any  insurrectionary  act 
had  been  committed  by  the  Hungarians,  or  that  they 
had  even  made  preparation  to  repel  invasion.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  diet  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  proceeds  to  relate,  were,  according  to  his 
own  account,  made  after  the  arrangement  had  been  con- 
cluded by  which  the  Ban  was  to  invade  Hungary  with 
the  imperial  forces. 

"  This  arrangement,  however,"  proceeds  the  Reviewer,  "  was 
kept  secret  for  a  time,  to  await  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the 
Magyars."  — p.  125. 
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In  the  article  on  "  The  Politics  of  Europe,"  the  Review- 
er offers  another  reason  for  this  secrecy :  — 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Austrian  ministers  should  at  last 
open  their  eyes  to  this  state  of  things,  and  resolve  upon  a  sudden 
change  of  measures ;  but,  with  their  usual  tortuous  policy,  they 
kept  this  resolution  secret  as  long  as  they  could,  in  order  to  take 
the  Magyars  unawares"  —  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  p.  505. 

Leaving  our  readers  the  choice  of  motives  for  Austrian 
dissimulation  which  the  Reviewer  offers  them,  we  pro- 
ceed with  his  narration. 

"  But  this  haughty  and  imperious  race,"  he  continues,  "  waited 
for  no  compromise." 

The  Hungarian  ministry,  who  had  from  the  first  used 
every  effort  to  avert  from  their  country  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  to  take  from  Austria  all  pretext  for  armed  in- 
vasion, did  not  cease  from  their  exertions,  even  after 
the  designs  of  the  Austrian  government  were  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  conference  which  Batthyanyi  had  with  Jel- 
lachich in  July,  at  Vienna,  took  place  more  than  a  month 
after  the  interview  between  Jellachich  and  the  emperor  at 
Innspruck  (June  19th),  and  a  fortnight  after  the  diet  had 
passed  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which 
the  Reviewer  cites  in  proof  that  the  Hungarians  "  waited 
for  no  compromise."  In  this  conference  Batthyanyi  re- 
quested Jellachich  to  name  the  demands  of  the  Croats. 
The  Ban  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
Hungarians  until  they  relinquished  the  concessions  made 
them  by  the  king  in  the  month  of  March,  of  a  separate 
ministry  for  the  departments  of  war  and  finance ;  he  de- 
manded that  these  departments  should  be  once  more 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Austrian  ministry.  Bat- 
thyanyi replied,  that  this  was  a  question  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria,  and  once  more  desired  Jellachich  to 
name  the  desires  of  the  Croatian  people.  The  Ban,  in 
his  character  of  champion  of  the  "  unity  of  the  Austrian 
empire,"  remained  obstinate,  and  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  independence  of  Hungary  as  the  condition 
upon  which  he  would  agree  to  suspend  his  hostile  prep- 
arations. The  conference  remained,  of  course,  without 
result.  Even  after  the  Austrian  government  had  de- 
clared itself  openly  by  the  retraction  of  the  concessions 
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of  March,  and  while  Jellachich,  in  command  of  the  impe- 
rial forces,  was  threatening  instant  invasion,  the  Hunga- 
rians made  yet  another  attempt  to  avert  the  war,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  their  king.  Even  when  this  had  failed, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  country  had  already  begun,  they 
did  not  desist  from  their  efforts  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion. They  sent  a  deputation  to  lay  their  cause  before 
the  Austrian  diet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mediation  of 
that  body.  We  will  give  the  account  of  the  failure  of 
this  embassy  in  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
diet,  —  Dr.  Fiister,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

"  The  19th  of  September  was  a  mournful  day.  Deputies  from 
the  noble  Hungarian  nation  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Austrian 
diet  and  begged  admission.  A  people  desired  to  open  their  hearts 
to  another  people,  to  secure  their  mediation  in  order  to  avert  in- 
expressible calamities.  The  servility  of  the  Centre,  the  heartless- 
ness  and  fanaticism  of  the  Bohemians,  drove  them  from  the  door, — 

yes,  drove  them  even  with    insult Lohner's  admirable, 

prophetic  speech  did  not  avail  to  defend  the  noble,  unfortunate 
Magyars  from  the  low  scorn  of  the  Bohemians,  who  on  that 
day  gave  proof  of  a  meanness  such  as  no  other  people  has  ever 
displayed.  Rieger  spoke  afterwards,  in  Kremsier,  like  a  Jupiter 
Tonans  against  tyranny,  but  in  September  he  himself  behaved 
like  a  mean  tyrant  towards  the  Magyars.  And  the  centralists, — 
the  servile  souls  who  have  always  the  welfare  of  Austria  in  their 
mouths,  —  what  regard  did  they  show  for  the  welfare  of  Austria, 
when  they  gave  their  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Hungarian 
deputation  ? "  * 

All  the  attempts  to  effect  a  negotiation,  which  the 
Hungarians  subsequently  made,  only  proved  to  them 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  their  country 
was  the  only  price  at  which  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
peace ;  at  this  cost  they  could  not  purchase  it. 

We  return  to  the  Reviewer's  account  of  the  events  of 
July. 

"  But  this  haughty  and  imperious  race  waited  for  no  compro- 
mise, -and  their  spirits  only  rose  as  the  number  of  their  enemies 
increased.  Their  diet  voted  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  florins,  a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 

*  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Wiener  Revolution,  von  Dr.  Anton  Faster. 
Frankfort  am  Main.  1850. 
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and  an  issue  of  two  hundred  millions  of  paper  money.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  recall  the  Hungarian  regiments  that  were  serv- 
ing under  Radetsky  in  Lombardy ;  but  Kossuth  cried  out,  '  Be- 
ware what  you  do  !  They  are  Croats  and  Sclavonians  whom 
you  wish  to  recall.'  The  old  liberal  party  of  the  constitutional  op- 
position in  the  diet,  led  by  such  men  as  Szecheny  and  Deak,  and 
even  Bathiany,  who  was  far  more  radical  in  his  politics,  protested 
against  these  headlong  proceedings,  and  recommended  delay 
and  negotiation ;  but  the  danger  was  imminent,  the  excitement 
was  intense,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  fanatics  and  ultra- 
ists,  headed  by  Kossuth  and  Szemere,  carried  every  thing  their 
own  way." 

It  was  on  the  llth  of  July,  1848,*  that  the  Hungarian 
diet,  on  the  motion  of  Kossuth,  minister  of  finance,  voted 
a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  —  forty  thousand  of 
whom  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  and  the  rest  in  case 
of  necessity,  —  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  They 
likewise  voted  a  contribution  of  forty-two  millions  of  flo- 
rins for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  troops. 
These  measures  were  not,  as  the  Reviewer  supposes,  an 
act  of  open  defiance  to  the  Austrian  government.  The 
schemes  of  that  government  were,  indeed,  no  longer  con- 
cealed from  the  Hungarian  ministry.  It  was  now  known 
to  them,  that  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country 
proceeded  from  that  quarter.  They  did  not,  however,  de- 
part from  a  strictly  legal  course.  The  measures  which 
were  proposed  by  the  ministry  and  adopted  by  the  diet,  on 
the  llth  of  July,  were  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will, 
as  expressed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  by 
the  Palatine  (the  Archduke  Stephen),  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  at  the  opening  of  the  diet.  At  the  time  that 
Kossuth  offered  the  motion  for  the  levy  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  grant  of  money  for  their  support,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  afterwards  preparing  a  plan 
for  raising  a  portion  of  the  amount  voted,  either  by  loan 
or  an  issue  of  paper  money ;  he  laid  his  plan  before  the 
diet  in  August,  and,  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  an  issue 
of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  paper  money,  against  a 
deposit  of  five  millions  in  specie,  was  decreed.  The 

*  Szilagyi,  A'  Magyar  Forradalom  TOrtinete,  93.  Schutte,  Ungarn  und 
der  Ungarische  Unabhangigkeitskrieg,Il.  68-80.  Frey,  Ludwig  Kossuth 
und  Ungarns  neueste  Geschichte,  I.  87. 
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amount  of  the  issue  was  increased  to  sixty-one  millions, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  invasion  of  the 
country  was  daily  expected  to  take  place. 

The  objections  offered  by  Kossuth  to  the  proposal 
for  the  recall  of  the  Hungarian  troops  serving  in  Italy 
were  made  in  his  speech  of  the  20th  of  July,  when 
the  royal  demand  for  recruits  for  the  army  in  Italy 
was  under  debate  in  the  diet.  The  reader  will  find  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe,"* 
referring  to  the  proceedings  in  the  diet  on  that  day,  — 
nine  days  after  the  passing  of  the  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  which  he  here  supposes  to  have 
been  the  signal  of  a  final  rupture  with  Austria,  —  in 
proof  of  the  conservative  dispositions  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  diet,  on  the  llth  of 
July,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  which  measures 
the  Reviewer  supposes  to  have  been  protested  against 
by  "the  old  liberal  party,"  by  Sze*chenyi,f  Deak,  and 
Batthyanyi,  were  passed,  not  only  without  opposition, 
but  without  discussion.^  When  Kossuth  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  motion  for  a  levy  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  equip- 
ment and  support,  Paul  Nyary  rose,  and,  almost  before 
the  last  words  were  pronounced,  said,  in  a  voice  which 
resounded  through  the  hall,  "  We  give  it."  The  whole 
house  rose,  with  one  unanimous  Megadjuk!  (We  give 
it  I)  and,  when  the  tempest  of  applause  had  subsided,  the 

*  See  North  American  Review,  April,  1850,  p.  499.  The  Reviewer  there 
speaks  of  the  debates  in  the  diet,  on  the  subject  of  recruits  for  the  array  in 
Italy,  as  taking  place  in  May.  The  diet  was  not  in  session  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  last  diet  at  Presburg  was  closed  on  the  llth  of 
April.  The  next  diet  was  opened  at  Pest  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  de- 
bates on  the  Italian  question  took  place  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  In 
the  North  American  Reviewer's  last  article  on  Hungary,  the  date  of  this 
debate  is  given,  —  2Qth  July.  1848.  See  North  American  Review,  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  p.  233. 

t  M.  Pulszky  (formerly  Secretary  of  State  to  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  king  of 
Hungary),  \n  his  introduction  to  Schlesinger's  "  War  in  Hungary,"  says 
that  Szechenyi  "  acted  throughout  in  accordance  with  his  colleagues ;  as 
minister  from  March,  1848,  until  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  never 
opposed  to  Kossuth ;  it  was  even  Szechenyi,  not  Kossuth,  who  originated 
the  proposition  in  the  ministerial  cabinet  to  issue  Hungarian  paper  money." 
—  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

t  See  Szilagyi,  SchQtte,  Frey,  &c.  De  Langsdorff,  one  of  the  Re- 
viewer's chief  authorities,  speaks  of  these  measures  as  having  passed 
tl  by  acclamation."  See  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Oct.,  1848,  p.  263. 
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President  announced  that  the  motion  of  Kossuth  had 
been  adopted  unanimously. 

"  It  was  when  defeated  in  debate  on  this  occasion,"  continues 
the  Reviewer,  "  that  the  noble  Szecheny,  seeing  that  his  influence 
was  lost,  and  the  fate  of  his  country  was  sealed  by  the  madness 
of  its  demagogues,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life." 

Szechenyi's  melancholy  derangement,  occasioned  by 
his  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  did  not 
overtake  him  until  September,  nearly  two  months  after 
#the  passage  of  the  measures  of  the  llth  of  July.  He 
took  a  part  in  the  debates  during  the  month  of  August. 
He  left  Pesth,  on  account  of  the  deranged  state  of  his 
nerves,  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  his  illness,  in  con- 
sequence of  extreme  distress  of  mind,  rapidly  increased, 
until  it  ended  in  derangement.* 

44  The  magnates  generally,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "  aban- 
doned the  cause  at  this  crisis ;  they  would  not  fight  against  their 
countrymen,  but  neither  could  they  lead  them  onwards  to  certain 
destruction.  They  retired  to  their  estates,  or  left  the  country. 
Kossuth  and  the  untitled  nobles,  assisted  by  the  peasants  of  their 
race,  alone  provoked  the  contest ;  and  never  did  a  large  body  of 
men  fight  more  gallantly  in  support  of  an  unwise,  unjust,  and 
desperate  undertaking. 

t(  Their  situation,  indeed,  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Early 
in  September,  1848,  Jellachich  took  the  command  of  all  the  impe- 
rial troops  in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  the  Austrian  Marshal 
Hrabowsky  quietly  resigning  his  post  to  him,  and  prepared  to 
cross  the  Drave  and  march  upon  Pesth"  —  p.  126. 

On  page  79,  as  we  have  seen,  this  month  of  September 
makes  the  commencement  of  the  period  during  which  the 
contest  had  the  aspect  of  a  civil  war,  "  the  weight  of  im- 
perial authority  being  thrown  alternately  on  either  side." 

*  The  account  given  by  Szechenyi's  physician,  Dr.  Balogh,  of  the  prog- 
ress of  his  illness,  is  extremely  affecting.  He  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  leave  Buda-Pesth  by  Dr.  Balogh,  who  assured  him  that  the  only 
hope  of  recovery  lay  in  an  instant  departure  from  the  scenes  of  excitement 
around  him.  He  left,  attended  by  his  physician,  on  the  5th  of  September. 
When  he  had  gone  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  he  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage, declaring  that  he  could  not  leave  his  post,  but  that  he  would  return  to 
die  with  his  countrymen.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  carriage  almost  by 
force.  On  his  journey,  his  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  fits  of  deep  mel- 
ancholy alternating  with  accesses  of  frantic  despair,  until  his  reason  was 
completely  overthrown.  See  JT  Magyar  Forradalom  Ftrjiai  ( The  Men 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution),  Szilagyitol.  Pesten,  1850. 
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Bat  here  we  find  that,  early  in. that  month,  the  "  arrange- 
ment "  made  at  Innspmck  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  Jellachich  then  took  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops,  and  began  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  article  on  "  The  Poli- 
tics of  Europe,"  he  will  be  presented  with  yet  another 
view  of  affairs.  The  denunciation  of  Jellachich  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  commission  of  Hrabowszky,  which,  in 
"  The  War  of  Races,"  are  enumerated  among  the  acts  of 
the  Austrian  government  that  prove  the  vacillation  of 
that  government  during  the  period  which  intervened  be-* 
tween  September,  1848,  and  April,  1849,  are  brought  for- 
ward, in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe,"  to  prove  that  the 
Imperialists  and  the  Magyars  were  firm  allies  during  the 
spring"  and  summer  of  1848. 

"  The  Imperialists  and  Magyars  acted  as  firm  and  independent 
allies  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1848,  the  latter  having 

achieved  a  virtual  independence Austria  and  the  Magyars 

acted  as  allies  in  a  reciprocity  of  services.  Kossuth  and  his 
party  sent  40,000  troops  to  assist  the  emperor  in  crushing  his  re- 
volted subjects  in  Lombardy ;  Ferdinand,  in  return,  denounced 
Jellachich  and  Raiachich,the  Groatians  and  the  Servians,  as  rebels 
when  they  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Magyar  yoke,  and  sent  one 
of  his  field-marshals,  Hrabowski,  to  command  the  Imperialist- 
Magyar  force  which  attacked  Carlowitz." —  IV.  A.  Review,  Vol. 
LXX.  p.  502. 

The  sudden  shift  of  policy,  which  on  page  80  is  repre- 
sented as  terminating,  at  some  indefinite  period  between 
September,  1848,  and  April,  1849,  the  vacillation  of  the 
Austrian  government  (ante,  p.  305)  which  (on  page  125) 
is.  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  vote  of  the  diet  (July 
11,  1848)  for  the  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  —  a  measure  instigated,  as  the 
Reviewer  there  says,  by  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  enemies  (ante,  p.  312),  —  is  on  page  505  asserted  to 
have  taken  place  in  August. 

"  But  in  August  the  Austrian  ministry  began  to  see  that  they 
had  committed  a  great  mistake  in  allying  the  imperial  cause  with 
the  Magyars  rather  than  with  the  Sclavonians,"  &c.  "Arms 
and  encouragement  were  secretly  furnished  to  the  Croatians  and 
Servians,  and  a  plan  of  conduct  was  probably  arranged  by  the 
Ban  Jellachich  on  his  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Innspruck  in  Au- 
gust."  —  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  pp.  505,  506. 
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In  his  last  article  upon  Hungary  (January,  1851),  the 
Reviewer  brushes  away,  without  ceremony,  the  several 
theories  he  has  propounded  in  his  preceding  ones.  The 
proclamation  by  which  Jellachich  was  declared  a  traitor, 

—  this  proclamation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adduced 
in  the  opening  of  "  The  War  of  Races  "  in  proof  of  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Austria  between  September,  1848, 
and  April,  1849,  —  this  proclamation  which  in  "  The  Poli- 
tics of  Europe  "  (p.  502)  formed  the  emperor's  share  of  the 
"  reciprocity  of  services  "  which  took  place  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1848, 

—  was,  according  to  the  Reviewer's  latest  supposition, 
-never  issued  by  Ferdinand  at  all.     This  document  is  now 
discovered  to  be  a  forgery.     The  Reviewer  has  been  con- 
verted to  this  belief  by  the  following  passage  from  Count 
Mailath.    , 

"  The  Magyar  ministry  tried  in  vain  various  means  to  bring 
the  Ban  into  subjection.  He  was  summoned  to  Buda-Pesth  ;  he 
did  not  come.  A  royal  commissioner,  General  Hrabowsky,  was 
ordered  into  Croatia  ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  the  prov- 
ince. The  Ban  was  called  to  Innspruck  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct ;  he  obeyed,  and  soon  convinced  the  emperor  that  he  wished 
only  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy  and  the  dynasty.  On  his 
journey  home,  he  learned  from  a  newspaper  that  he  was  deposed  ; 
but  Croatia  continued  to  obey  him,  and  soon  a  royal  ordinance 
appeared  which  reinstated  him  in  his  dignity  and  office.  This 
deposition  of  the  Ban  was  one  of  the  most  enigmatical  occurren- 
ces of  the  time.  Of  the  numerous  reports  which  were  circulated 
in  reference  to  it,  the  most  probable  one  is,  that  the  President  of 
the  Magyar  ministry,  who  was  for  some  time  in  Innspruck,  by 
some  unknown  means,  obtained  the  emperor's  signature  to  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then,  without  the  emperor's  knowledge, 
filled  it  out  with  the  deposition  of  the  Ban.  This  report  was 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  not  the  slightest  protest  was 
made  by  the  Hungarian  ministry  when  the  Ban  continued  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  ;  the  Magyar  ministry  dreaded  any  thorough 
investigation  of  this  matter."  —  Mailath,  as  cited  in  the  IV.  A. 
Review,  January,  1851,  pp.  221,222. 

Why,  we  would  ask,  was  the  Ban  reinstated  if  he  had 
never  been  deposed  ?  The  royal  ordinance  by  which 
he  was  reinstated  appeared  on  the  4th  of  September, 
when  all  the  preparations  for  the  attack  upon  Hungary 
were  completed,  and  five  days  before  the  actual  invasion 
of  the  country.  In  this  second  decree,  the  authenticity  of 
27* 
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the  first  is  explicitly  recognized.    The  king  thus  expresses 
himself:  — 

"  It  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  to  my  paternal  heart,  that  I 
can  retract  that  sentence  which  I  was  induced  to  pronounce,  in 
my  manifesto  of  the  10th  of  June  last,  in  regard  to  an  inquiry  to 
be  instituted  against  you,  and  in  regard  to  your  temporary  re- 
moval from  the  dignity  of  Ban,  and  from  all  military  offices,  upon 
the  ground  of  a  supposition  which  finds  the  fullest  refutation  in 
your  tried,  loyal  devotion."  * 

In  regard  to  the  "fact,  that  not  the  slightest  protest 
was  made  by  the  Hungarian  ministry  when  the  Ban 
continued  in  the  execution  of  his  office,"  in  which 
Count  Mailath  finds  confirmation  of  the  "report"  that 
Batthyanyi  was  guilty  of  the  forgery  of  the  decree  by 
which  Jellachich  was  deposed,  the  Reviewer  might  him- 
self have  furnished  the  confutation  of  this  argument.  In 
the  memorial,  dated  July  4th,  presented  by  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  to  the  Archduke  Stephen,  from  which 
the  Reviewer  gives  an  extract  on  the  next  page  of  his 
Review  to  that  on  which  he  quotes  Count  Mailath,  is 
found  the  following  passage :  — 

"  We  now  come  to  the  second  point,  which  we  commend  to 
the  special  attention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  John. 
It  is  this,  that  his  Majesty  can  consider  neither  the  deputies  of 
the  Agram  Congregation,  held  on  the  5th  of  June,  nor  the  Baron 
Jellachich  individually,  as  representatives  of  the  Croatian  nation. 
Not  the  former,  inasmuch  as  his  Majesty,  our  gracious  sovereign, 
having  declared  the  Agram  Congregation  of  the  5th  of  June  to 
he  illegal,  his  Imperial  Royal  Highness  cannot  treat  the  deputies 
of  that  Congregation  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  Sclavish 
states  without  compromising  the  royal  and  legal  declaration. 
Not  the  latter,  since  his  Majesty  has  suspended  Baron  Jellachich, 
on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  from  all  military  and  civil  functions  and 
dignities.  And  on  this  point  we  cannot  suppress  our  great  sur- 
prise, that,  in  the  note  of  his  Imperial- Royal  Highness,  the 
Baron  Jellachich  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Ban,  a  fact  we  are  un- 
able to  reconcile  with  the  legal  declaration  of  his  Majesty  our 
gracious  sovereign."  t 

The  Reviewer  finds  an  additional  proof  of  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  the  decree  by  which  Jellachich  was  removed 

*  A  translation  of  this  document,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
Schlesinger's  War  in  Hungary,  p.  323. 

t  See  Appendix  to  The  War  in  Hungary,  by  Max  Schlesinger,  p.  318. 
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from  his  office,  in  what  he  calls  a  "  gross  misstatement 
of  fact  in  the  document  itself."  This  "  misstatement  of 
fact "  is  found  in  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  Jellachich 
had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  emperor,  and 
had  neglected  to  obey  the  summons.  The  Reviewer 
says,  that 

"  Towards  the  close  of  it  [the  proclamation  by  which  Jella- 
chich was  deposed]  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  emperor 
had  summoned  Jellachich  to  come  before  him  and  defend  his 
conduct,  which  summons,  it  is  foolishly  alleged,  he  had  refused 
to  obey."  "  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  he  did  appear  before  the 
emperor  at  Innspruck,  in  June,  as  summoned,  and  there  had  an 
interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Magyar  ministry,  Bathiany, 
Szecheny,  Esterhazy,  and  others,  which  interview  terminated 
with  the  celebrated  mutual  defiance  : —  c  We  shall  meet  again  on 
the  Drave  ! '  said  Bathiany.  l  No,'  answered  Jellachich, l  but  on 
the  Danube.'  And  he  kept  his  word.  This  gross  misstatement 
of  fact  in  the  instrument  itself  is  alone  enough  to  prove  Count 
Mailath's  statement,  that  the  whole  document  was  a  forgery,  or 
was  obtained  by  surreptitious  means."  —  N.  A.  Review,  Jan., 
1851,  p.  221. 

Jellachich  certainly  appeared  at  Innspruck  in  June, 
but  not  until  after  the  decree  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office  had  been  issued.  This  decree  is  dated  the 
10th  of  June.  The  interview  which  Jellachich  had  with 
the  emperor  at  Innspruck  took  place  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  proclamation,  dated  at 
Innspruck,  which  he  addressed  on  the  next  day  to  the 
frontier  regiments  in  the  army  in  Italy.  The  date  of  this 
interview  is  given  in  two  of  the  works  to  which  the  Re- 
viewer refers  as  authorities  in  his  last  article. 

The  Reviewer  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  so  well  assured  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
this  "notorious"  interview.  Let  the  reader  compare 
with  the  above  account  from  the  North  American  Review 
for  January,  1851,  the  following  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  January,  1850 :  — 

"  The  emperor,  who,  in  the  middle  of  May,  had  secretly  left 
his  capital  and  taken  refuge  at  Innspruck,  temporized  at  first ; 
but  as  the  conduct  of  the  Czechs  at  Prague  grew  more  outra- 
geous, he  became  more  hostile  to  the  Sclavonian  cause,  and  sum- 
moned the  Ban  to  meet  him  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct.  Jellachich  not  only  refused,  but  attended  the 
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Sclavonian  diet,  which  he  had  called  at  Agram,  where  he  was 
formally  elected  Ban  by  that  assembly,  having  hitherto  held  his 
office  by  imperial  appointment.  The  emperor  then  denounced 
him  as  a  rebel,  and  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  offices 
and  titles.  The  Austrian  Marshal  Hrabowsky,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  enforce  these  commands  by  the 
invasion  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia The  haughty  and  war- 
like Magyars  would  make  no  terms  with  those  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  revolted  subjects,  whom  they  had  ruled  with  ab- 
solute dominion  for  eight  centuries.  A  conference  between 
Jellachich  and  Bathiany,  at  Vienna,  in  July,  1848,  only  showed 
that  the  hostility  of  the  two  races  was  implacable.  When  they 
separated,  the  latter  exclaimed,  '  We  shall  meet  again  on  the 
Drave,'  the  northern  boundary  of  Croatia.  4  No,'  answered  Jel- 
lachich, '  but  on  the  Danube.'  The  Ban  then  proceeded  to  Inn- 
spruck,  where  he  satisfied  his  royal  master,"  &c.*  (See 
ante,  p.  310.) 

The  North  American  Reviewer  returned  to  the  subject 
of  Hungary  in  his  article  on  "  The  Politics  of  Europe," 
because  he  had  found,  as  he  says,  that  "  the  prejudices 
of  some  persons  are  inveterate  "  (p.  494).  He  wrote  the 
second  article,  of  course,  to  maintain  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Hungarians  in  the  first.  But  we  do  not  find 
him  making  any  attempt  to  substantiate  the  main  accu- 
sation, enforced  by  constant  repetition,  in  "  The  War  of 
Races,"  namely,  that  the  Hungarians  engaged  in  war  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  feudal  institutions.  He  be- 
gins that  portion  of  his  new  article  which  relates  to 
Hungary,  by  laboring  very  strenuously  quite  a  different 
point;  namely,  that  they  did  not  wage  war  "for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic  " ;  as  if  this  were  the  question 
at  issue.  We  regard  this  as  a  question  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  one  that  concerns  only  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves. We  have  no  idea  that  the  American  people 
will  require,  before  giving  their  sympathies  to  a  struggle 
for  freedom,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  had  for  its  object  the 
founding  of  a  government  precisely  on  the  model  of  their 
own.  But  since  the  Reviewer  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  devote  five  or  six  pages  to  this  subject,  and  since 
it  has  afforded  him  occasion  for  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
sinuation in  regard  to  the  truth  of  statements  contained 
in  the  "  Brief  Explanatory  Report,"  published  in  New 

*  JV.  A.  Review,  January,  1850,  pp.  124, 125. 
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York,  by  Governor  Ujhazy,  we  think  it  proper  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  Hungarians  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties,  and  of  their  constitutional  form  of  government. 
The  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a  war  of  de- 
fence. They  left  no  honorable  means  untried  to  avert 
it,  and,  after  its  commencement,  would  willingly  have 
accepted  such  terms  of  accommodation  as  did  not  sacri- 
fice the  independence  of  the  country.  If  the  consent  of 
the  diet  had  been  asked  to  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand 
and  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  —  if  the  young  prince 
had  abandoned  the  iniquitous  scheme  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the 
incorporation  of  Hungary  with  the  Austrian  empire,  — 
if  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  legally  crowned,  and  had 
taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  —  he  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  permitted  to  wear  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. This  would,  probably,  have  appeared  to  a  majori- 
ty of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  the  wisest  and 
safest  course,  while  it  would  have  been  that  most  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  conduct  of  the  new  emperor  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  through 
a  return  of  the  Austrian  government  to  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  legality,  and  after  the  promulgation  (in  March, 
1849)  of  the  constitution  of  Ollmiitz,  which  annihilated 
the  independent  existence  of  Hungary,  had  proved  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  persist  in  its 
usurpations,  the  diet  passed  a  decree  excluding  for  ever 
every  member  of  that  perjured  and  treason-stained  house 
from  the  throne  of  Hungary.  The  choice  of  a  ruler  now 
devolved  upon  the  people.  The  diet  then  existing  wise- 
ly abstained  from  agitating,  at  this  critical  period,  any 
question  which  could  excite  a  division  of  parties  in  the 
nation.  They  appointed  a  temporary  governor,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  form  of  government  to  be  thereafter 
adopted  to  the  decision  of  the  national  assembly,  when 
the  restored  tranquillity  of  the  country  should  permit  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  * 

There  had  existed  in  Hungary,  even  from  the  days  of 
March,  1848,  a  party  which  desired  complete  separa- 
tion from  Austria  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
This  party  was  in  a  decided  minority  up  to  the  time  of 
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the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  and  the  illegal  intrusion  of 
Francis  Joseph  upon  the  throne.  The  entire  contempt 
which  was  manifested  in  this  proceeding  for  the  compact 
by  which  the  Hungarian  crown  had  been  secured  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  took  from  royalty  the 
support  which  it  had  hitherto  found  in  the  loyal  nature 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  For  a  time,  indeed,  they  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  abdication  of  their  king,  and 
fought  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Hungary  against  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  But  this  was  too  slender  a  fallacy 
for  them  to  cling  to  it  long.  The  entire  release  of  Hun- 
gary from  all  foreign  control,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
government  which  should  have  no  interests  separate  from 
those  of  the  people,  were  ideas  which  were  gradually 
ripening  in  the  public  mind.  The  following  extract  from 
the  "  Explanatory  Report "  of  Governor  Ujhazy*  will  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  political  parties  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  expel- 
ling the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  from  the  throne  of 
Hungary :  — 

"  As  in  all  revolutions,  so  in  ours,  there  were  several  parties. 
There  were  some  who  intended  to  wage  this  contest  simply  for 
the  recovery  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  who  wished  to  keep 
open  a  way  of  retreat,  so  that  they  might,  in  case  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful issue,  fall  back  under  the  Austrian  rule. 

"  Others,  of  whom  I  was  one,  wished  to  sacrifice  their  proper- 
ty and  their  blood  for  a  grander,  more  worthy  object,  namely, 
for  a  separation  from  Austria  and  the  founding  of  a  republic. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  ardent  wish,  there  was  formed  in  March, 
at  first  in  the  bosom  of  the  diet,  a  Democratic  Republican  Club, 
which,  holding  public  sessions  and  honoring  me  with  the  presi- 
dency, had  for  its  object  the  hastening  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  consultation  upon  all  subjects  of  interest  that 
might  occur. 

*  Ladislaus  Ujhazy,  Foispan,  or  Supreme  Count  of  the  county  of  Saros, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  Komarom,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  republican  party  in  Hungary.  An  Austrian  writer,  who  has  published 
some  volumes  of  sketches  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
speaks  of  Ujhazy  as  a  "  revenant  from  the  days  of  Cromwell."  This  writer, 
whose  sketches  are,  in  general,  certainly  not  too  favorable,  speaks  with 
enure  respect  of  Ujhazy.  "  Ujhazy,"  he  says,  "was,  apart  from  his  treason- 
able language,  an  estimable  enemy.  He  never  went  in  a  mask,  but  al- 
ways gave  himself  out  for  what  he  was,  —  a  living  relic  of  the  Rakoczy 
time.  His  motto  in  the  chamber  of  Magnates  was,  —  'lam  not  flattered 
with  a  show  of  freedom.'  "  See  Levitschnigg,  Kossuth  und  seine  Banner- 
tchaft. 
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"  The  members  of  this  society  very  soon  composed  a  majority, 
both  in  the  upper  house  and  the  house  of  representatives,  so  that 
the  then  existing  government,  the  so-called  Committee  of  Nation- 
al Defence,  under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Kossuth,  felt  itself  in- 
cited to  a  declaration  of  independence. 

"  This  resolution  was  solemnly  announced  in  the  cathedral  of 
Debreczin,  in  the  presence  of  a  countless  multitude.  Kossuth 
then  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse,  in  which  he  so  powerfully 
and  vividly  depicted  the  injustice,  treachery,  and  perjury,  for 
three  centuries  practised  by  Austria  upon  Hungary,  that  every 
hearer  uttered  curses  against  that  tyrannical  and  deceitful  house. 

"  On  this  occasion,  Kossuth  was  appointed,  by  one  universal, 
thundering  acclamation,  Governor  of  the  country.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  April.  When,  shortly  .after,  the  Gov- 
ernor having  named  his  new  ministry,  its  President,  Bartholemew 
Szemere,  brought  forward,  with  distinguished  energy  and  decis- 
ion, his  republican  programme,  there  followed  such  a  lively  ex- 
pression of  applause  as  I  had  never  before  heard,  and  which 
sufficiently  indicated  how  well  he  met  the  views  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  to  what  maturity,  even  at  that  time,  those  princi- 
ples had  attained. 

"  From  this  decisive  epoch  onward,  the  main  care  of  the 
Hungarian  government  was  to  place  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  men  of  purely  republican  sentiments, 
who  fully  approved  the  declaration  of  independence."  —  Brief 
Explanatory  Report,  pp.  5,  6. 

It  is  from  the  statements  made  in  the  above  extract 
that  the  Reviewer  dissents,  and  in  terms  which  imply  an 
imputation  of  intentional  inaccuracy. 

"  In  the  *  Brief  Explanatory  Report,'  recently  published  at  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  Governor  Ujhazy,  it  is  admitted  (p.  5) 
that,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Hungarians  regained  possession  of 
their  capital,  Buda-Pesth,  in  the  spring  of  1849, '  the  dispositions 
of  the  diet  were  made  purely  in  the  spirit  of  a  constitutional  re- 
sistance, and  the  struggle  was,  so  to  speak,  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  dethroned  Ferdinand,  against  the  young  usurper,  Franz 
Joseph.'  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  was  a  party  formed 
among  the  members  of  the  diet,  in  March,  1849,  which  had  for 
its  object '  a  separation  from  Austria  and  the  founding  of  a  repub- 
lic,'—  two  things  which  the  writer  seems  to  consider  as  one ;  for 
his  language  in  the  paragraphs  immediately  following  clearly 
shows,  —  probably,  as  the  [London]  Examiner  suggests  in  a  sim- 
ilar case,  from  the  mistranslation  of  a  Hungarian  word,  as  Gov- 
ernor Ujhazy  is  ignorant  of  our  language,  —  that  he  thought  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  same  thing  with  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Republic.  He  says,  for  instance,  *  From  this  decisive 
epoch  onward,  the  main  care  of  the  Hungarian  government  was 
to  place  the  administration  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
purely  republican  sentiments,  who  fully  approved  the  Declaration 
of  Independence^  in  which  the  name  of  republic  is  not  once  men- 
tioned !  We  hope  the  English  writer  of  this  pamphlet  made  no 
deliberate  attempt  to  obtain  an  apparent  sanction  of  a  statement 
which  the  Governor's  regard  for  veracity  would  not  allow  him  to 
make.  But  there  is  a  seeming  tergiversation  in  this  passage 
which  we  are  sorry  to  notice."  —  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  p. 
498. 

Is  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  ignorant 
that,  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
name  of  republic  is  not  once  mentioned  ? 

In  support  of  his  extraordinary  insinuations  in  regard 
to  the  veracity  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  "  Ex- 
planatory Report"  of  Governor  Ujhazy,  the  Reviewer 
brings  forward  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
parties  in  Hungary  in  1848,  purporting  to  be  drawn 
from  a  work  by  Frey,  entitled  Ludwig  Kossuth  und  Un- 
garns  neueste  Geschichte,  which  was  published  in  Mann- 
heim in  1849.  The  Reviewer  thus  introduces  Frey  to 
his  readers :  — 

"  The  position  of  parties  in  the  Hungarian  diet  is  best  explained 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Frey,  in  his  work  published  in  London,  in  August, 
1849,  entitled  4  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Recent  History  of  Hun- 
gary.' We  have  not  seen  this  book,  but  borrow  some  extracts 
from  it  from  the  London  Athenaeum,  which  says,  l  The  spirit  of 
the  work  is  more  than  republican  ;  it  breathes  the  hottest  aspira- 
tions of  a  party  that  worship  revolution  as  something  like  a  di- 
vine process.'  Its  authority,  therefore,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
the  sympathizers  with  Kossulh  and  his  party,  especially  as  we 
are  told  that  the  book  was  drawn  up  4  from  reports  of  the  Pesth 
National  Assembly,'  or  Hungarian  Diet,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hungarian  writers.*  Mr.  Frey  says :  — 

" 4  The  National  Assembly  consisted  of  three  parties  ; —  1.  A 
section  of  the  aristocracy  (Magnates),  liberal  on  the  whole,  but 
firmly  attached  to  the  Austrian  connection ;  2.  A  middle  party, 
including  the  new  ministry,  whose  watchword  was  the  entire  in- 
dependence of  a  free  Hungary,  if  possible  under  an  Austrian 

*  [Frey  says  that  his  work  is  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Hungarian 
and  Austrian  writers,  and  it  is  thus  quoted  in  the  Athenaeum.  The  part 
which  Austrian  writers  have  had  in  the  work  is  apparent.  Frey's  work  is 
valuable  for  the  documents  and  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  diet  which  it 
contains.] 
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king,  if  not,  under  some  other  sovereign,  or  form  of  sovereignty  ; 
3.  An  extreme  radical  or  revolutionary  party,  represented  by 
some  thirty  members.'  v 

The  passage  which  is  here  brought  forward  to  contro- 
vert the  statements  made  in  Ujhazy's  "  Report"  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  parties  in  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
been  decreed,  relates  to  the  position  of  parties  in  the 
Hungarian  diet  in  the  summer  of  1848,  —  before  the  con- 
cessions of  March  had  been  arbitrarily  retracted  by  the 
king;  before  the  imperial  forces  had  invaded  the  coun- 
try ;  before  Francis  Joseph  had  usurped  the  Hungarian 
crown ;  before  the  octroyed  constitution  of  Ollmiitz  had 
decreed  the  incorporation  of  Hungary  with  the  Austrian 
empire. 

This  passage,  moreover,  which  the  Reviewer  recom- 
mends to  his  readers  on  the  strength  of  Frey's  "  more 
than  republican "  principles,  is  not  an  extract  from  the 
work  of  Frey,  but  from  the  review  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  in  the  London  Athenaeum.  It  is  a  summary 
of  the  deductions  formed  from  it,  by  the  writer  of  that 
review,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Hunga- 
rian diet  in  the  summer  of  1848.  It  is  introduced  with 
"  we  are  told,"  but  does  not  purport  to  be  an  extract,  not 
being  distinguished  by  difference  of  type  or  mark  of  quo- 
tation. The  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  makes  a  number 
of  extracts  from  the  work  of  Frey,  but  they  are  all  distin- 
guished in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  from  the  rest 
of  the  article.  So  far  as  regards  the  particular  points 
which  the  Reviewer  designs  to  enforce,  the  passage  in 
question  is  not  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Frey. 
The  reference  to  "  Kossuth  and  his  party,"  in  the  remarks 
with  which  the  North  American  Reviewer  introduces  the 
extract,  and  the  Italics  with  which  he  distinguishes  the 
words  "  including  the  new  ministry"  show  to  what  portion 
of  the  passage  he  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
readers,  and  what  inferences  he  intends  shall  be  drawn 
from  it.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  his  zeal  to  prevent 
Kossuth  and  his  party  from  being  mistaken  for  republi- 
cans, he  forgets  that  this  party,  "  ever  since  it  was  organ- 
ized, has  been  endeavouring  to  effect  a  complete  separation 
from  Austria"  with  a  view  to  the  "  preservation  of  feudal 

VOL.  L. 4TH.  S.  VOL.  XV.  NO.  II.  28 
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privileges,"  *  and  now  indorses,  and  especially  recom- 
mends to  his  readers,  a  statement  that  this  party  desired 
the  independence  of  a  free  Hungary,  "  if  possible  under 
an  Austrian  king."  This  opinion,  however  correct,  is  not 
that  of  the  "  more  than  republican "  Frey.f  It  is  not 
apparent  what  bearing  the  opinions  of  that  writer,  or  of 
any  other  person,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  parties  in  Hun- 
gary in  the  summer  of  1848,  can  have  upon  the  accuracy 
of  Governor  Ujhazy's  statement  in  regard  to  the  repub- 
lican sentiments  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  was  placed  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
But  since  the  Reviewer  has  thought  proper  to  appeal  to 
Frey's  testimony  on  this  point,  in  support  of  his  charge 
of  "  tergiversation,"  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  that 
writer's  views  of  the  politics  of  the  different  members  of 
the  ministry  in  July,  1848.  Frey  has  just  been  speaking 
of  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  fifteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  on  the 
subject  of  granting  recruits  for  the  imperial  army  in 
Italy. 

"  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  three  most  important 
speeches,  which  were  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Pest,  in  regard  to  the  Italian  question,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  characterize  the  different  parties  of  which  the  diet  consisted. 
We  count  now  three  parties,  and  the  reader  will,  after  he  has  pe- 
rused these  three  speeches,  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  For,  as  we  perceive  from  the  different  speeches  of  Kossuth 
and  Eotvos,  the  ministerial  party  was  itself  divided  into  two  frac- 
tions ;  into  the  Batthyanyi  fraction,  to  which  Eotvos,  Deak,  Klau- 
zal,  Szechenyi,  Meszaros,  belonged,  and  into  the  Kossuth  fraction, 
to  which  the  single  minister  Szemere  belonged.  The  first  sec- 
tion had  its  basis  chiefly  in  the  class  of  magnates,  and  in  the  party 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  emperor,  who  preferred  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  conciliatory  and  unionist  policy  of  Batthyanyi, 
rather  than  with  the  violent,  revolutionary  policy  of  Kossuth."  * 
—  Ludwig  Kossuth  und  Ungarns  neueste  Geschichte,  I.  188. 

But  the  special  inference  which  the  North  American 
Reviewer  plainly  intends  shall  be  drawn  from  the  pas- 

*  North  American  Review,  Vol.  LXX.  p.  111. 

t  The  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  makes  it  perfectly  clear  what  are  Prey's 
views  of  the  character  of  Kossuth  ;  he  speaks  of  "  the  thorough-going,  rtv- 
olutionary  character"  which  Frey  "  loves  to  assign  to  his  hero.1'  — London 
Athcnaum,  August  25,  1849,  p.  855. 

\  We  give  this  extract  only  as  illustrating  the  views  of  Frey. 
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sage  which  he  offers  in  Frey's  name  is,  that,  in  case 
the  independence  of  a  free  Hungary  should  prove  not  to 
be  possible  under  an  Austrian  king,  the  Hungarians  still 
excluded  the  idea  of  a  republic,  and  could  turn  only  to 
"  some  other  sovereign  or  form  of  sovereignty"  This 
opinion  is  certainly  not  that  of  Frey.  We  will  now 
place  before  our  readers  that  writer's  view  of  the  princi- 
ples which  actuated  the  Hungarian  government  in  the 
spring  of  1849,  the  period  referred  to  by  Ujhazy.  Frey 
has  just  related  the  unanimous  acceptance,  by  both 
houses,  of  the  resolution  expelling  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  from  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

"  The  Hungarian  struggle,"  he  proceeds,  "  now  began  to  as- 
sume that  import  which  the  party  of  the  republicans,  .Kossuth 
at  their  head,  the  Poles  and  the  many  foreigners  in  the  Hunga- 
rian army,  had  been  striving  to  give  it Kossuth  had 

only  waited  for  the  favorable  moment;  he  had  left  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  time  enough  to  extinguish,  by  their  conduct,  the  last 
spark  of  attachment  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Now,  when 
the  lips  of  every  Magyar  had  only  curses  for  the  hitherto  reign- 
ing family,  Kossuth  tore  away  the  veil  of  constitutionality,  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  covered  his  republican  plans  ;  now  he 
showed  them  boldly  ;  now  he  spoke  it  out  in  thundering  tones, 
that  only  under  a  republican  form  of  government  could  Hungary 
be  free  and  happy ;  and  the  nation,  which,  perhaps,  two  months 
before,  would  have  shuddered  at  the  idea,  now  shouted  forth  its 
joyful  and  triumphant  approbation."  —  Ludwig  Kossuth  und 
Ungarns  neueste  Geschichte,  III.  13,  14. 

We  can  offer  more  conclusive  evidence  than  that  of 
Frey,  in  regard  to  the  political  principles  of  the  men 
in  whose  hands  the  government  of  Hungary  was  placed 
in  the  spring  of  1849.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  speech  in  which  Szemere,  the  head  of  the  ministry 
appointed  by  Kossuth,  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  explained  to  the  diet  the 
principles  which  were  to  direct  his  conduct  and  that  of 
his  colleagues. 

"  The  ministry  comes  forward  with  no  long  programme. 
Three  points,  however,  must  be  named.  First,  the  ministry  ac- 
knowledges itself  to  be  a  revolutionary  government.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  shrink  from  any  means  conducive  to  the  rescue  of 
the  country.  With  the  return  of  peace  it  will  cease  to  be  a  rev- 
olutionary government ;  extraordinary  measures  can  be  justified 
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only  by  extreme  necessity.  Secondly,  the  ministry  declares  it- 
self to  have  a  republican  tendency.  The  enemy  of  monarchy, 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  the  enemy  of  every  republic  which  preaches 
that  4  property  is  robbery.'  It  wishes  —  God  permitting  —  a 
republic  which  shall  bless  rather  than  shine.  Thirdly,  the  minis- 
try declares  itself  to  have  a  democratic  tendency.  It  adopts  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  all,  —  yes,  in  all  its 
consequences."  * 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the 
North  American  Reviewer  is  M.  Paul  de  Bourgoing, 
ancien  Ministre  de  France  en  Russie  et  en  Allemagne. 
His  evidence  is  appealed  to  in  the  article  on  "  The  Pol- 
itics of  Europe,"  and  in  the  article  upon  Hungary  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January,  1851.  The  most 
important  extracts  given  from  this  writer  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Transylvania.  The  long  extract  given  on  this 
subject  in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe"  is  deserving  of  com- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  quotation  from  a  speech 
of  Wesselenyi,  so  modified,  and  introduced  in  such  a 
connection,  that  this  venerable  patriot  is  made  to  appear 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  Before  giving  this  ex- 
tract, we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Transylvania,  as  they  existed  before  the  union 
with  Hungary,  and  the  change  which  this  union  intro- 
duced. 

The  institutions  of  Transylvania  differed  essentially 
from  those  of  Hungary.  In  the  latter  country,  no  politi- 
cal distinctions  existed  founded  on  difference  of  race ; 
but  one  nationality  was  recognized,  —  the  Hungarian 
nationality.  In  Transylvania,  on  the  contrary,  three  dis- 
tinct nationalities  were  recognized,  the  Magyar,  the  Sax- 
on, and  the  Szekler.  The  Magyar,  Szekler,  and  Saxon 
deputies  sat  in  the  Transylvanian  diet  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  nations.f  The  other  races  found  in 
Transylvania,  the  Wallachs,  Armenians,  &c.,  had,  as  na- 
tionalities, no  political  rights.  The  nobles  of  these  races 
possessed  the  right  of  voting,  and  were  eligible  to  the 

*  Levitschnigg,  Kossuth  und  seine  Bannerschaft,  Pesth,  1850. 

t  "  There  are  in  Hungary  many  nations,  but  they  are  regarded  as  melted 
into  one,  —  the  Hungarian  nation.  Slavonian  and  German  rnngnates  and 
deputies  sit  in  the  diet,  but  they  sit  there  as  Hungarians.  In  Transylvania 
each  nation  has  its  territory  which  the  law  assigns  it ;  each  nation  appears 
on  its  own  account  at  the  diet,  which  represents  what  has  been  called  the 
Transylvanian  trinity."  —  De  Gerando,  La  Transylvanie,  p.  51. 
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diet,*  but  they  sat  there  as  Magyars.  Members  of  these 
races  could  likewise  appear  in  the  diet  as  deputies  from 
the  free  cities ;  but  they  did  not  represent  their  nation. 
By  the  union  with  Hungary,  which  was  effected  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  all  these  distinctions  were  abolished, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  Hungarian  constitution,  which  con- 
ferred equal  rights  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
were  extended  to  Transylvania.  The  law  passed  by  the 
diet  of  Hungary  in  March,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  in 
April,  1848,  which  made  the  right  of  suffrage  nearly  uni- 
versal, from  the  period  of  the  union,  had  force  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Deputies  from  that  country,  Saxons  and  Wal- 
lachs,  as  well  as  Magyars  and  Szeklers,  sat  in  the  Hun- 
garian diet  which  assembled  at  Pest  in  July,  1848. 

The  same  means  were  used  to  stir  up  sedition  and  in- 
surrection in  Transylvania  which  had  been  put  in  prac- 
tice in  Croatia,  and  among  the  Servians  of  Southern 
Hungary.  Austrian  and  Russian  emissaries  worked  upon 
the  prejudices  and  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  ig- 
norant Wallachs.  They  were  assured  that  the  freedom 
and  right  to  possess  land  which  had  recently  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  were  gifts  from  the  emperor,  and  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Hungarians  to  reduce  them  to 
servitude.  They  were  reminded  that,  if  Transylvania 
were  once  more  separated  from  Hungary,  the  Wallachs, 
as  the  "  fourth  nation  "  in  Transylvania,  would,  being  the 
most  numerous  race,  have  the  control  of  the  country. 
To  these  incitements  to  rebellion  was  added  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wallachs  from  Bucharest,  who  held  forth  yet 
grander  views  of  an  independent  Rumania,  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  all  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Wallach 
or  Rumanian  race. 

It  is  in  speaking  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Wallachs,  that  M.  de  Bourgoing  introduces 
the  passages  from  the  speech  of  Wesselenyi  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

"  The  Wallachians,"  says  M .  de  Bourgoing,  "  who  are  more 
properly  called  the  Roumani,  were  the  last  to  take  up  arms  ;  they 
did  not  determine  upon  this  step  till  about  the  end  of  October  ;  the 
Hungarians,  they  say,  have  only  to  thank  Kossuth  and  his  party 
for  this  hostility,  which  has  been  fatal  to  them,  especially  in 

*  De  Gerando,  La  Transylvanie,  p.  52. 
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Transylvania They  would  have   preferred  to  he   on 

good  terms  with  the  Hungarians ;  and  for  this  end,  they  asked 
only  the  recognition  of  their  nationality,  and  the  freedom  that 
had  been  promised  without  distinction  in  the  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion to  all  the  races  inhabiting  the  kingdom.  The  moderate  par- 
ty among  the  Magyars  were  quite  willing  to  assent  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  a  people  who  were  the  natural  allies  of  their  race.  It 
was  thus  that  Count  Wesselenyi,  a  blind  old  man,  who  sat  in  the 
diet  at  Pesth,  remarked  in  the  session  of  the  29th  of  May:  — 
*  The  horizon  of  my  country  is  darker  than  the  night  of  my 
eyes ;  our  only  means  of  safety  consist  in  holding  out  a  fraternal 
hand  to  the  Roumani,  and  proposing  an  intimate  alliance  with 
them  ;  for,  like  them,  we,  too,  are  isolated  in  the  vast  ocean  of 
nations  ;  our  interests,  as  well  as  theirs,  require  a  close  alliance 
between  us.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  pass  a  law  that  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Roumani  shall  be  respected.'  Kossuth  rejected  the 
motion,  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  a  Roumanic  or 
a  Croatian  people,  and  that  he  recognized  only  Hungarian  citi- 
zens. All  the  nationalities  were  thus  trodden  under  foot ;  and 
the  most  odious  acts  soon  followed,  and  completed  the  exaspera- 
tion of  these  races.  It  was  thus  that  the  union  of  Transylvania 
with  Hungary  was  decreed  without  asking  the  consent* of  the 
Roumani,  who  form  a  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
former  province  ;  it  was  thus  that  ultra-Magyar  commissioners 
were  sent  to  different  localities  with  orders  to  exterminate  the 
men  of  capacity  and  education  (meaning  thereby  the  school- 
masters and  the  priests,  without  whose  direction  the  rude  Walla- 
chian  peasants  could  do  no  harm) ;  it  was  thus  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  even  on  the  highways, 
gibbets  were  erected,  and  on  the  public  edifices  in  every  part  of 
Transylvania  these  words  were  inscribed,  in  the  Hungarian  and 
Roumani  language,  —  Union  or  Death. 

"  The  Roumani,  driven  to  extremities,  assembled,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1848,  at  Balasfalva,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
presided  over  by  their  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church.  Images  of 
Trajan  and  Aurelian,  and  standards  bearing  the  letters  S.  P.  Q. 
R.,  reminded  this  multitude  of  their  ancestors.  The  assembly 
discussed  this  question  with  great  order  and  decorum  ;  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  a  solemn  protest  against  any  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary,  without  the  consent  of  the  Rouma- 
nic nation.  The  Hungarian  ministry  kept  on,  and  had  recourse 
to  rigorous  measures.  Everywhere  they  forbade  the  formation 
of  the  Roumanic  national  guard,  everywhere  the  men  of  intelli- 
gence were  imprisoned,  and  some  who  had  been  thus  named  in 
derision  were  hanged.  Then  a  second  meeting,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  former  Moldo-Wallachian  convocation  was  held  at 
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Balasfalva.  In  May,  they  had  only  protested  against  the  union 
with  Hungary  ;  but,  in  this  second  popular  assembly,  the  Rouma- 
nic  nation  declared  itself  separated  from  this  country,  recognized 
the  Austrian  constitution,  took  up  arms  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  imperial  troops  against  the  Hungarians.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  the  Magyars  would  do  wrong  to  accuse  the  Rou- 
mani  of  rebelling  against  them;  if  they  had  pursued  a  different 
policy,  they  would  probably  have  had  all  this  numerous  popula- 
tion on  their  side." — De  Bourgoing,  as  cited  in  the  N.  A.  Re- 
view, April,  1850,  pp.  507-509. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Wesselenyi, 
taken  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  given  in  the 
above  extract,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  Wal- 
lachs,  and  had  counselled  a  more  equitable  course.  They 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  contain  an  indirect  admis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  them- 
selves, that  their  own  errors  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country.  Such  a  piece  of  evidence 
must  have  great  weight  in  the  mind  of  every  candid 
reader.  The  date,  too,  ascribed  to  the  speech  of  Wes- 
selenyi,—  the  29th  of  May,  —  and  the  rejection  by  the 
diet,  at  that  early  period,  before  serious  disturbances 
had  taken  place  in  Transylvania,  of  conciliatory  meas- 
ures proposed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots 
in  the  country,  would  seem  to  point  out  the  Magyars  as 
aggressors. 

The  speech  of  Wesselenyi,  from  which  De  Bourgoing 
quotes,  was  delivered  in  August,*  nearly  three  months 
after  the  union  with  Hungary  had  been  accepted  by  the 
diet  of  Transylvania.  The  disturbances  fomented  by 
Austrian  emissaries  and  designing  demagogues  had  al- 
ready assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Wesselenyi  begins  his 
speech  with  a  sketch  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
country.  He  uses  the  comparison  attributed  to  him  by 
De  Bourgoing.  "  With  the  eyes  of  my  spirit,"  he  says, 
"  I  penetrate  the  cloud-covered  future  of  my  country. 
The  night  that  lies  upon  it  is  darker  than  the  night  of 
my  eyes."  He  considers  the  various  means  by  which 
rescue  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  country, 


*  Frey,  Ludwig  Kossuth  und   Ungarns  neueste  Geschichte.     Mannheim, 
1849.  —  Levitschnigg,  Kossuth  und  seine  Bannerschaft.     Pesth,  1850. 
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through  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  distract  it,  may 
be  sought.  He  declares  that  the  only  means  to  be  em- 
ployed is  conciliation ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  reproach- 
ing his  countrymen  with  having  acted  in  a  different 
spirit  from  that  which  he  recommends.  De  Bourgoing 
extracts  a  passage  from  the  beginning  and  another  from 
the  end  of  the  speech,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
words  the  proposal  made  by  Wesselenyi,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  Hungarian  patriot  had  desired  his  coun- 
trymen to  recognize  the  distinct  nationality  of  the  Wal- 
lachs. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  stating  the  demands  of  the 
Wallachs  or  Rumani,  De  Bourgoing  says,  that  they 
asked  "  only  the  recognition  of  their  nationality,  and  the 
freedom  that  had  been  promised  without  distinction  to 
all  the  races  inhabiting  the  kingdom."  A  reader  not 
familiar  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  Hungary  might, 
finding  these  two  demands  thus  classed  together,  and 
introduced  with  "  only,"  infer  that  they  were  of  equal 
justice,  and  that  they  were  both  refused  by  the  Hunga- 
rian diet.  The  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
which  the  Hungarian  constitution  bestowed  on  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  is  one  of  manifest  justice.  From 
the  period  of  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country  had  a  right  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion. Their  claims  in  this  respect  were  fully  recognized. 
That  any  misapprehension  on  this  subject  could  exist 
among  the  Wallachs  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their 
extreme  ignorance,  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
emissaries  of  despotism  and  unprincipled  agitators.  The 
demand  for  the  "  recognition  of  nationality  "  is  of  quite 
another  character.  By  the  union  with  Hungary,  the  dis- 
tinction of  nationalities  which  had  previously  existed  in 
Transylvania  was  abolished.  The  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion recognized  only  Hungarian  citizens.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  under  this  title,  enjoyed  equal 
rights,  without  reference  to  race.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  distinct  nationality  of 
one  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  country  could  not  be 
granted,  without  a  great  and  injurious  change  in  the 
constitution.  Such  concessions  as  could  be  safely  made 
were  made  by  the  Hungarian  diet. 
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"  There  is  one  right,"  says  Wesselenyi,  in  the  speech  from 
which  De  Bourgoing  quotes,  "which,  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
many  nationalities,  can  only  be  possessed  by  one.  The  official 
language  must  be  the  language  of  the  race  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  country,  the  language  which  the  oath  of  the  prince 
has  confirmed  as  the  diplomatic  language.  This  right  cannot 
be  shared  ;  for,  to  decide  its  partition,  the  sword  must  be  thrown 
into  the  scale.  Every  other  right  must  be  possessed  by  all  in 
common.  We  have  hitherto  acted  righteously  in  this  respect. 
We  have  divested  ourselves  of  our  own  privileges,  to  bestow 
privileges  upon  those  who  were  deprived  of  them.  The  privi- 
leged Hungarian  legislature  has  made  every  right  common  to 
the  German,  the  Slavonian,  the  Wallach.  Not  because  this  or 
that  man  is  a  Hungarian,  but  because  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
does  he  enjoy  these  rights.  But  the  people  have  been  deceived  ; 
they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  benefits  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  have  proceeded  only  from  the  hand 
of  the  emperor.  We  have  bestowed  all  our  exertions  to  raise 
the  millions  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  but  the  millions  have  been 
estranged  from  us;  we  have  but  weakened  ourselves.  The  in- 
triguing seducers  of  the  people  have  persuaded  the  Croats  and 
Serbs,  the  Saxons  and  Wallachs,  that  we  wish  to  encroach  upon 
their  language.  Otherwise  these  populations  have  had  no  cause 
either  for  apprehension  or  complaint.  The  rights  of  the  Saxons 
were  based  upon  privileges  ;  they  were  secured  by  no  law,  no 
constitution.  The  new  system  has  founded  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  the  populations  upon  the  constitution.  No  former 
law  secured  their  nationality  to  the  Wallachs,  and  now  no  sep- 
arate nationalities  can  receive  constitutions." 

He  speaks  of  the  real  grievances  from  which  the  Wal- 
lachs had  formerly  suffered. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  rod  of  arbitrary  power  was  wielded  over 
the  Wallach  ;  yet  not  because  he  was  a  Wallach ;  the  condition 
of  the  Magyar  peasant  was  not  better.  This  appears  clearly 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Wallach  noble  was  raised  to  the  highest 
offices.  There  was  also  the  persecution  of  those  professing  the 
old  Greek  faith,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  many  died  without 
baptism,  and  lived  in  unconsecrated  marriage.*  This  has  ceased  ; 
for  in  regard  to  their  religious  faith  they  are  now  as  free  as  the 
Hungarians." 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  oppression  exercised  by  the 
Austrian  government  over  the  Wallachs  of  Transylvania,  belonging  to  the 
old  Greek  Church,  in  Paget's  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
128,  129  (English  edition,  1850). 
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The  motion  which  Wesselenyi  proposed  was,  that  the 
house  should  offer  to  the  Wallachs  or  Rumani,  and  to 
all  the  nationalities,  the  assurance  of  its  intention  to 
protect  them  in  the  possession  of  all  their  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  and  that  the  Wallachs  should  be  allowed 
the  use,  in  official  matters,  of  the  Wallachian  language 
together  with  the  Hungarian.  The  motion  was  accept- 
ed by  the  diet.* 

We  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that,  apart  from  the  use 
made  of  the  name  of  Wesselenyi,  the  account  given  by 
De  Bourgoing  of  the  origin  of  the  insurrection  in  Tran- 
sylvania contains  inconsistencies  which  might  arrest  the 
attention  even  of  a  careless  reader.  For  example,  the 
motion  of  Wesselenyi  is  said  by  De  Bourgoing  to  have 
been  made  and  rejected  on  the  29th  of  May.  "  The  most 
odious  acts  soon  followed"  Among  these  acts  are  re- 
counted the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Rumani,  the  sending  commission- 
ers with  orders  to  exterminate  the  men  of  capacity,  and 
so  on.  "  The  Roumani,"  our  author  continues,  "  driven 
to  extremities,  assembled,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand,"  &c.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be 
understood,  that  the  Rumani  were  "  driven  to  extremi- 
ties "  by  the  "  odious  acts "  which  followed  the  rejec- 
tion of  Wesselenyi's  conciliatory  proposal  of  the  29th 
of  May.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Balasfalva  in  May  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  very  last  day  of  that  month,  but  one  intermediate  day 
is  allowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  union,  the  erec- 
tion of  gibbets  on  the  highways,  the  placing  inscriptions 
upon  the  public  edifices  in  every  part  of  Transylvania, 
and  the  sending  forth  of  commissioners  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  men  of  capacity.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  the  diet  to  which  Wesselenyi  offered  his 
conciliatory  motion  is,  by  M.  de  Bourgoing,  stated  to 
have  been  held  at  Pest.  The  first  diet  held  at  Pest 
was  opened  on  the  5th  of  July.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
Hungarian  diet  was  not  in  session  during  the  month  of 
May.  It  was,  therefore,  an  impossibility  that  it  should 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  proposal  of  Wesselenyi  in 


*  Frey,  Ludwig  Kossuth  und  Uvgarns  neueste  Geschichte.     Mannheim, 
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that  month.  The  meeting  at  Balasfalva  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  May ;  consequently,  fourteen  days  before  the 
date  assigned  by  De  Bourgoing  to  the  motion  of  Wes- 
selenyi,  the  rejection  of  which  was,  according  to  that 
writer,  the  first  of  the  series  of  unjust  acts  which  caused 
the  Wallachs  to  assemble  in  this  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  union.  We  give  an  account  of  this  meeting, 
from  Schiitte's  Ungarn. 

"The  Wallachs,  also,  seemed,  at  first,  not  averse  to  the  un- 
ion. By  the  exertions  of  their  popes  and  procurators,  and  some 
Hungarian  patriots,  a  great  popular  meeting  was  called  to- 
gether at  Balasfalva  ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  May,  twelve  thousand 
horsemen  appeared  on  the  plains  of  Balasfalva,  —  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  assembly  which  Europe  has  seen.  Wallachian 
procurators  in  their  advocate's  dress,  protopopes  with  their  high- 
pointed  caps  and  long  beards,  Boyars  in  their  Oriental  costume, 
Hungarian  jurates,  Magnates  in  their  fanciful  dresses,  and  the 
Szekely  chiefs,  harangued  the  stormy  crowds  from  the  different 
stages.  The  result  of  the  day  was,  that  the  Wallachs  were  ac- 
knowledged as  the  fourth  politically  privileged  nation ;  civil,  re- 
ligious, political  emancipation,  freedom  of  the  press,  &c.,  were 
assured  to  them,  and  they  therefore  declared  themselves  for  the 
union."  * 

The  Wallachs  were,  accordingly,  represented  at  the 
next  Transylvanian  diet,  by  which* the  union  with  Hun- 
gary was  decreed.  The  following  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  diet  are  taken  from  Szilagyi's  History  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution.! 

"  The  diet  assembled  on  the  28th  of  May.  The  royal  com- 
missary was  Baron  Puchner,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Transylvania.  The  details  of  the  second  sitting,  in  which  the 
union  was  proclaimed,  are,  on  many  accounts,  worthy  of  being 
related. 

"  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Noise,  movement,  excite- 
ment everywhere,  showed  what  an  important  day  was  in  pros- 
pect. The  throng  collected  in  the  street  spoke  of  the  expected 
opposition  of  the  deputies  from  Hermanstadt.  Many  feared  some 
dangerous  outbreak.  All  the  benches  were  taken  early  in  the 

*  Ungarn  und  der  Ungarische  Unabhangigkeitskrieg,  von  Dr.  A.  Schtltte, 

t  This  is  a  Hungarian  work  published  in  Pest  in  1850,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Haynau.  It  is  anti-national  in  spirit,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  documents  it  contains  in  the  original  Hungarian,  and  also  be- 
cause it  gives  many  details  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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morning,  and  a  dense  crowd  filled  the  hall  and  the  street  without. 
The  hall  presented  a  striking  spectacle.  Plumes,  banners,  waved 
from  the  galleries.  An  expression  of  intense  expectation  sat  on 
every  face.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  was  erected  a  stage  for 
ladies,  but  part  of  this  too  was  occupied  by  men. 

"  On  the  left  of  the  throne  were  the  benches  of  the  royal  of- 
ficers. Not  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  diet  of  1847  was  to  be  seen 
here.  In  their  place,  a  deputation  from  Pest,  who  represented 
the  sympathizers  in  Hungary,  occupied  a  corner.  On  the  bench- 
es of  the  deputies  at  the  right  sat  the  popular  men  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  opposite  to  the  throne,  the  taxal  and  Saxon  deputies. 
In  the  centre,  a  table  surrounded  by  the  regalists,  and,  finally, 
the  seat  of  the  president.  At  the  doors  stood  members  of  the 
national  guard,  for  the  crowd  outside  pressed  in.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  Hungary  and  with  inscriptions, — 'Long 
live  the  king,  the  Palatine,  the  Hungarian  ministry,'  &c.  After 
ten  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  diet  began  to  assemble.  The 
hall  received  its  old  favorites  with  thundering  eljens.  When 
Wesselenyi  entered,  it  seemed  as  if  the  acclamations  would 
never  have  an  end.  The  same  thing  happened  at  the  entrance 
of  Lemeny. 

"  The  hall  is  full ;  there  is  not  a  place  for  another  foot.  The 
shout,  Eljen  az  unio  !  Live  the  union  !  resounds  from  the  street. 

"  The  president  opened  the  meeting.  Baron  Wesselenyi  then 
declared,  in  a  short  and  pithy  speech,  that  the  only  thing  for 
Transylvania,  under  the  present  circumstances,  was  the  union. 

"  Then  Charles  Szasz  rose,  and  asked  a  declaration  from  the 
President.  Dominic  Kemeny  calls  upon  those  who  have  any  ob- 
jections to  speak.  All  eyes  turn  on  the  Saxon  deputies.  There 
is  silence  as  of  the  grave,  and  intense  expectation.  The  Kron- 
stadt  deputy  rises  and  speaks  thus  :  — 'In  the  name  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  give  my  vote  for  the  union,  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.' 

"Amid  tremendous  acclamations,  the  Saxon  deputies  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  assembly,  which  was  transported  with  joy.  Diony- 
sius  Kemeny  spoke  at  length  of  the  objects  of  the  union,  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  it,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
people.  In  a  part  of  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs.  Upon  that,  Schmidt,  the  deputy  from  Herman- 
stadt,  declared  the  groundlessness  of  all  those  calumnies  which 
had  been  circulated  concerning  the  Saxons.  (Approbation.)  'It 
was  reported  among  them,  too,  that  here  the  life  of  a  Saxon 
would  not  be  safe.  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  the  best  proof  is, 
that  here  I  am.'  The  people  without  called  for  Schmidt  and 
Lemeny,  who  went  out  to  them.  The  Saxon  deputy  [Schmidt] 
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greeted  the  Magyar  people  in  the  name  of  the  Saxon  nation,  and 
related  what  had  just  taken  place  in  the  hall.  They  brought  a 
chair  to  Bishop  Lemeny,  and  the  venerable  old  man,  standing  on 
it,  spoke  in  a  moving  manner.  He  reciprocated  with  grateful 
greeting  the  respect  paid  to  the  Wallach  nation  in  his  person. 
He  urged  the  assembled  crowd  to  concord,  to  attachment  to  their 
king  and  country,  and  promised  the  same  in  the  name  of  the 
Wallach  nation.  The  people,  with  loud  shouts  of  ;  Long  live  the 
Wallachs  ! '  4  Long  live  the  Saxons  ! '  led  them  back  to  the  hall. 
After  some  more  speeches,  the  president  declared  that  the  union 
had  been  accepted  by  general  consent."  —  Szilagyi,  A"*  Magyar 
Forradalom  Tortenete,  70,  71. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  found 
the  name  of  John  Paget  in  the  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  Hungary  brought  forward  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Reviewer.  Mr.  Paget  is  the  author  of  a  valuable 
work,  entitled  "  Hungary  and  Transylvania,"  published 
about  eleven  years  ago.  His  motive  for  writing,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  the  same  with  that  which  in- 
fluenced M.  de  Gerando, —  the  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  an  interesting  people,  whose  insti- 
tutions and  character,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  position,  were  very  little  understood  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Reviewer  has  given,  in  "  The  Politics  of  Europe," 
two  sets  of  extracts  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Paget.  The 
first  consists  of  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Magyars.  National  pride  is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  feeling  will,  doubtless,  in  Hungary,  as  in 
other  countries,  especially  among  the  uneducated  classes, 
sometimes  display  itself  in  an  unreasonable  manner. 
But  national  pride  is  not  in  itself  a  reprehensible  trait. 
When  based  upon  worthy  grounds,  it  affords  the  same 
security  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  nation,  which  a 
high  sense  of  personal  character  gives  in  the  case  of  an 
individual. 

"  All  the  cruelties  of  a  Haynau,"  says  Schutte,  "  could  not 
bring  the  Hungarians  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  numerous  pris- 
oners that  were  in  their  hands.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  rage  of 
battle,  this  generous  trait  in  the  Magyar  character  displayed  itself 
towards  their  wounded  and  fallen  enemies 

"  National  feeling  has  no  little  influence  on  this  feature  of  the 
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Magyar  character,  for  everywhere  this  motive  is  in  the  back- 
ground :  — '  Thus  acts  the  Magyar  ! '  An  Austrian  officer  died 
after  the  battle  of  Godollo  in  the  arms  of  a  Honved,  and,  in  dying, 
gave  into  his  hands  the  only  thing  of  value  he  had  with  him,  a 
watch,  which  he  requested  him  to  send  to  a  lady  in  Vienna. 
The  poor  Honved  answered  nothing  but  Magyar  ember,  (I  am  a 
Magyar,)  made  his  way  through  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
and  delivered  the  watch  into  the  charge  of  an  Austrian  of- 
ficer. When  it  was  suggested  to  Kossuth,  that,  in  the  worst 
event,  he  might  make  Austrian  bank  notes,  as  he  had  all  the 
means  for  it  in  his  power,  and  that  he  need  only  give  them  out 
in  case  Austria  would  not  acknowledge  the  Hungarian  notes,  he 
rejected  the  proposal  with  a  simple  Magyar  ember.  We  could 
bring  forward  a  hundred  such  examples  from  the  late  war,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  this  noble,  but  sometimes  overstrained,  self- 
respect  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Hungary  ; 
for,  in  a  contest  with  brute  force,  generosity  is  often  dangerous." 
—  Ungarn  und  der  Ungarische  Unabhangigkeitskrieg,  I.  63,  64. 

This  innate  self-respect,  which  deters  from  what  is  un- 
generous or  unworthy,  is  a  trait  in  the  Magyar  character 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  even  by  their  opponents. 
"  The  Magyar  people,"  says  Desprez,  "  have  preserved  in 
their  character  a  gravity  and  elevation  which  would  have 
rendered  vulgarity  of  sentiment  or  expression  odious  to 
them  ;  Kossuth  has  never  spoken  to  them  any  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  poetry,  honor,  courage,  national  dig- 
nity."* 

The  second  set  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Paget's  work  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  detached  passages,  brought  forward 
to  support  the  Reviewer's  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles 
were  exercised.f  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  out  of  the  six 


*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Dec.,  1849. 

t  From  some  passages  in  "  The  War  of  Races,"  it  would  seem  that  the 
writer  of  that  article  supposed  that  the  peasants  of  Magyar  race  enjoyed 
superior  privileges  to  the  rest  of  the  peasantry.  He  says  :  — 

"  The  Magyars  who  are  not  noble  form  the  higher  class  of  the  peas- 
antry ;  and,  though  not  often  rich,  they  have  generally  most  of  the  neces- 
saries and  even  the  comforts  of  life  ;  as  the  feudal  burdens  on  their  lands 
are  not  excessive,  and  their  tenant  rights  are  often  very  valuable."  —  Nurth 
American  Review,  January,  1850,  p.  88. 

The  burdens  of  the  Magyar  peasant  were  not  lighter,  nor  his  tenant 
rights  more  valuable,  than  those  of  the  peasants  of  the  other  races.  The 
laws  made  no  distinctions  between  the  different  races.  (We  use  the  past 
tense,  because  in  March,  1848,  the  urbarial  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
peasants  by  the  act  of  the  diet  —  composed  of  landed  proprietors  —  were 
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passages  selected  by  the  Reviewer  with  this  object,  four 
relate,  not  to  Hungary,  but  to  Transylvania,  where  re- 
form had  made  much  less  progress,  and  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  "sovereign  nations"  and  "subject  na- 
tions," which  the  Reviewer  supposes  to  have  existed  in 
Hungary,  really  existed,  prior  to  the  union  of  the  two 
countries,  in  1848.  Even  in  Transylvania,  however, 
great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
were  effected  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Hun- 
garian war.  This  improvement  was  due  to  the  Magyar 
magnates  and  nobles.* 

"  We  do  not  believe,"  says  De  Gerando,  "  that  there  is  found, 
in  the  history  of  political  parties,  one  more  worthy  of  interest 
and  sympathy  than  that  which  the  liberal  nobility  of  Transylvania 
compose.  This  party  sincerely  desires  reform  ;  it  has  already 
realized  some  of  the  most  important.  And  for  whose  benefit  ? 
For  that  of  a  suffering  class  whom  long  servitude  has  formed  to  ha- 
tred, and  who  may  one  day  imitate  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
in  Galicia.  Who  prevents  this  nobility  from  repairing  a  past  of 
which  it  is  innocent,  and  from  introducing  justice  into  the  legisla- 
tion ?  The  government,  which  ought  to  take  in  hand  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.  And  yet  is  it  not  upon  the  nobles  that  the 
popular  vengeance  will  fall,  if  the  breaking  of  this  yoke,  which  is 
maintained  in  spite  of  themselves,  is  delayed  ?  When  will  the 
Austrian  policy  cease  to  paralyze  the  most  noble  efforts  ?  Holy 
justice,  how  long  shall  this  heavy  hand  weigh  on  a  whole  peo- 
ple !  "  —  De  r Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie,  p.  227. 

Of  the  two  extracts  of  this  series  which  relate  to  Hun- 
gary, the  first  has  reference  to  a  law  formerly  existing, 
which  gave  the  manorial  lord  the  right  of  ordering  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  on  his  peasants,  to  the 


made  owners  .of  the  lands  which  they  occupied.)  If  the  Magyars  are  re- 
garded as  forming  "  the  higher  class  of  the  peasantry,"  it  is  not  to  their 
greater  wealth  that  they  owe  this  distinction.  The  German  peasants  of 
Hungary  have,  in  this  respect,  from  their  great  industry  and  frugality,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  all  the  other  races.  (See  Fenyes,  Magyarorszag 
Leirdsa.)  De  Langsdorff,  —  one  of  the  Reviewer's  authorities,  —  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  treats  of  the  condition  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  dwells 
much  upon  the  superior  prosperity  of  those  of  the  German  race.  "  The 
burdens  of  the  German  peasant,"  he  says,  "  are  precisely  those  which  are 
borne  by  all  the  peasants.  If,  then,  there  is  not  found  among  the  other  races 
that  enviable  comfort  which  the  German  villages  display,  it  is  to  the  vices, 
or,  if  you  will,  to  the  qualities  of  race,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
urbarial  legislation."  —  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Decembre,  1848. 
*  See  De  Gerando,  De  V Esprit  Public  en  Hongrie,  pp.  222-227. 
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amount  of  twenty-five  blows.  Mr.  Paget  speaks  of  this 
law  as  already  repealed. 

The  other  extract  relating  to  the  Hungarian  peasantry 
refers  to  the  cassa  domestica,  or  the  taxes  raised  for  the 
expenses  of  the  county,  which  were  formerly  borne  by 
the  peasants  alone.  The  Reviewer  has  himself  informed 
us  in  his  article  on  "  The  War  of  Races,"  —  when  he  de- 
signed to  show  the  injustice  of  bestowing  the  land  on  the 
peasants  without  indemnification  to  the  owners,  —  "  that 
the  aggregate  of  all  these  burdens  does  not  amount  to  a 
fair  rent  for  the  value  of  the  land  "  (p.  95).  But  whether 
this  system  was  an  oppressive  one  to  the  peasants,  or 
not,  it  was  numbered  among  past  things  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Paget  expresses  with  frankness  and  decision  his 
opinion  of  whatever  appeared  to  him  objectionable  in  the 
institutions  of  Hungary ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  work 
which  will  justify  the  inference  that  the  rights  of  the  no- 
bles over  the  peasants  were  exorbitant,  or  harshly  used. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  peasants,  he  adds  :  — 

"  I  have  entered  thus  at  length  into  the  laws  affecting  the  Hun- 
garian peasantry,  especially  those  which  regulate  their  intercourse 
with  their  lords,  because  I  have  been  anxious  to  show  that  they 
are  not,  as  strangers  commonly  suppose,  serfs,  nor  their  lords 
tyrants,  with  unlimited  powers  over  their  lives  and  fortunes.. 

"  The  rights  of  each  are  accurately  defined,  and  a  cheap  and 
easy  process  exists  for  obtaining  justice  on  either  side.  The  rent 
paid  by  the  peasant  in  labor  and  produce,  instead  of  cash,  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  ;  and  he  is  endowed  with  a  right  in  the  property 
inconsistent  even  with  our  notions  of  the  landlord's  just  claims." 
—  Hungary  and  Transylvania^  Vol.  I.  p.  305. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  reading  Mr.  Paget's  work, 
that  it  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  he  was  in  Hun- 
gary, and  that  many  reforms  took  place  there  subsequent 
to  his  visit,  even  before  the  changes  which  were  effected 
in  March,  1848. 

The  Reviewer  begins  his  last  article  upon  Hungary 
with  about  thirty  pages  of  extracts,  culled  from  various 
sources,  leaving  it  to  the  discrimination  of  his  readers  to 
make  such  application  of  them  as  they  will,  or  can.  It 
is,  of  course,  understood  that  all  these  passages  contain 
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something  which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  would  prove  to 
be  very  discreditable  to  the  Hungarians,  either  as  regards 
their  earlier  or  more  recent  history ;  but  many  of  them 
will,  we  believe,  in  this  view,  even  with  all  the  aid  which 
the  Italics  of  the  Reviewer  offer  to  the  imagination,  be 
found  to  baffle  the  penetration  of  the  most  acute  reader. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  —  especially  those  taken  from  re- 
spectable authorities,  —  must  be  quite  unintelligible,  ex- 
cept to  those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  books  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  whose  memory  can  supply  the 
context.  With  such  readers,  they  will  entirely  fail  of  the 
effect  intended.  Having  thus  placed  before  his  readers 
what  he  calls  "  a  formidable  array  of  authorities,"  the 
Reviewer  informs  them  that  he  has  told  the  story  of  the 
war  in  Hungary  over  again,  "  merely  using  the  language 
of  a  crowd  of  reputable  and  unimpeached  witnesses,  in- 
stead of"  his  "own." 

The  first  of  these  unimpeached  witnesses  is  Lamar- 
tine,  whom  the  North  American  Reviewer  has  else- 
where characterized  as  a  "fantastic  rhetorician,  wholly 
devoid  of  practical  talent"  (see  N.  A.  Revieiv,  Vol. 
LXIX.  p.  282),  who  "  established  himself  at  the  head  of 
affairs  by  virtue  of  a  theatrical  manner  and  a  few  high- 
sounding  speeches"  (p.  283),  and,  finally,  "our  poor, 
phrase-making,  gasconading  friend  Lamartine"  (p.  284). 
With  what  conscience  does  the  Reviewer  bring  forward 
the  opinions  of  such  a  person  as  evidence  on  an  impor- 
tant 'historical  question  ?  If  the  North  American  Review- 
er does  not*  believe  that  Lamartine  (see  N.  A.  Review^ 
Vol.  LXIX.  p.  312)  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  revolution,  what  reason  has  he  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  better  qualified  to  pronounce  on  that  of  the 
Hungarians  ? 

The  next  witness  is  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  sum- 
moned, possibly,  to  confirm  the  North  American  Re- 
viewer's statements  in  regard  to  the  "  credit "  due  to  the 
Austrian  government  for  its  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  re- 
form. Lord  Brougham  ascribes  the  measures  of  reform 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  which  were 
accomplished  in  Hungary  between  1832  and  1836,  or, 
as  he  says,  "  the  new  urbarium  of  1835,"  to  an  "  edict  " 
of  "  that  eminent  statesman,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 
29* 
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Austrian  councils," — Prince  Metternich!  If  this  be 
correct,  what  becomes  of  the  account  given,  after  De 
Langsdorff,  in  "  The  War  of  Races  "  (p.  107),  of  the 
reforms  passed  by  the  Hungarian  diet  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  resort  to  any  secondary 
authority  to  show  that  the  "  new  urbarium"  was  passed 
by  the  votes  of  the  Hungarian  diet.  We  have  before  us 
the  volume  containing  the  acts  of  the  Hungarian  diet  of 
1832  -  36,  published  at  Pressburg  in  Hungarian  and  Latin. 
Among  these  are  the  urbarial  laws,  and  all  the  laws  past 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
during  that  period,  being  Articles  IV.  to  XIII.  inclusive, 
of  those  acts.*  These  laws  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
by  the  Hungarian  Chancellor  Reviczky.  The  king,  in 
promulgating  these  laws,  says  that  the  lords  prelates, 
barons,  magnates,  nobles,  and  other  states  and  orders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the  parts  thereto  an- 
nexed, have  laid  before  his  Majesty  these  articles,  which 
have  been  concluded  in  the  diet  by  their  common  votes 
and  suffrages,  praying  that  he  would  benignly  deign  to 
accept,  approve,  and  confirm  the  same,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Reviewer's  authori- 
ties, one  which  has  furnished  him  with  not  less  than  a 
dozen  of  his  citations,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  published  in 
London,  under  the  name  of  Corvinus.  It  is  a  production 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  not  worth  noticing.  Such  as 
it  is,  however,  its  testimony  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  as- 
sertions of  the  North  American  Reviewer.  For  example, 
in  speaking  of  the  diet  of  1847  -  48,  he  says,  — 

"  But  a  spirit  came  over  that  diet -which  no  administrative  re- 
forms could  satisfy,  —  a  spirit  totally  at  variance  with  the  genius 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  —  which  established  its  ascendency  by 
abrogating  that  constitution,  and  sought  to  maintain  it  by  sacrific- 
ing the  monarchy.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  war  of  1848  -  49  was  a  movement  in  defence  of  the 
time-honored  institutions  which  had  their  roots  in  the  laws  of  St. 
Stephen  and  Andreas  the  Second."  —  Hungary ',  &c.,  by  Cor- 
vinus, p.  9. 

*  See  183|  dik  Em  OrszagyilUsen  alkotott  Tdrvdny  Czikkelyek.  (Ar- 
ticuli  Comitiorum  Anni  I83|-i.)  Po'sonyban. 
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How  does  this  coincide  with  the  statements  in  (pp.  120, 
130, 135)  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1850, 
that  the  Magyars  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  support  of 
their  ancient  feudal  institutions  ? 

We  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  North  American 
must  be  vividly  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing available  evidence  against  the  Hungarians,  when 
they  find  the  Reviewer  offering  them  the  opinions  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent  of  an  unknown  newspa- 
per, quoted  in  an  anonymous  work.*  The  Reviewer  is 
indebted,  for  this  important  contribution  to  the  number 
of  his  authorities,  to  a  work  entitled  Thronfolge  und  der 
Pragmatische  Sanction  in  Ungarn^  published  in  Press- 
burg  in  1849.  This  work  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  original  character,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two 
extracts  given  from  it  in  the  North  American  Review. 
One  of  these  belongs  to  this  nameless  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, the  other  is  the  property  of  M.  Desprez, 
being  taken  from  an  article  by  that  writer  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  of  August,  1848  (pp.  620, 
621).  These  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  are 
an  inexhaustible  mine  for  the  enemies  of  Hungary  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They,  of  course,  furnish  their 
contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, 1851.  Desprez  thus  does  double  duty  there,  appear- 

*See  the  extract  on  pp.  232,  233,  of  the  North  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  beginning,  "  A  newspaper  correspondent  was  right  who,''  &c. 
This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  North  American  Reviewer  has 
relied  upon  testimony  of  this  nature.  The  statements  of  an  "  English  offi- 
cer," introduced  on  p.  132  of  the  North  American  Review  for  January, 
1850,  to  substantiate  the  Reviewer's  assertions  in  regard  to  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  Bern's  army  in  Transylvania,  rest  on  the  authority  of  the 
anonymous  correspondent  of  a  newspaper.  Some  passages  from  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  an  "  English  officer,"  communicated  to  the  London 
Times,  are  quoted  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  August, 
1849  (p.  226),  by  De  Langsdorff,  who,  however,  names  his  authority.  A  » 
portion  of  the  extracts  given  from  this  letter  by  De  Langsdorff  are-translated  «- 
back  into  English  by  the  North  American  Reviewer,  and  appear  before  \f 
the  American  public  as  valid  testimony.  This  is  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  injurious  tales  against  the  Hungarians  and  their  leaders  are 
propagated.  (The  letter  in  question  may  be  found  in  the  London  Even- 
ing Mail,  9th  and  llth  of  April,  1849.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  North  American  Reviewer  should  manifest  such  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions and  statements  of  anonymous  correspondents  of  European  journals, 
while  he  treats  in  the  most  contumelious  manner  the  writings  of  men  of 
established  reputation  in  the  newspapers  of  his  own  country. 
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ing  once  in  his  own  person,  and  figuring  as  a  separate 
authority  in  Thronfolge. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  articles  of  the  North 
American  Reviewer  afforded  no  stronger  examples  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  valid  testimony  against  the 
Hungarians,  than  is  found  in  his  thus  elevating  into  au- 
thorities anonymous  correspondents  of  newspapers,  and 
writers  for  French  Reviews  of  articles  whose  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  and  with  each  other  should 
alone,  it  would  seem,  have  indicated  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  some  more  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation. But  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  found  in  the  mode  in  which  he  has  been  forced  to 
make  his  citations  from  the  more  respectable  works 
which  he  has  classed  among  his  authorities.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Paget  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Hungary  will  doubtless  determine  for  themselves  wheth- 
er the  pages  of  this  writer  convey  the  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  Hungarians,  which  might  be  inferred 
from  the  partial  quotations  given  in  the  North  American 
Review. 

One  of  the  works,  however,  from  which  citations  are 
made  in  the  last  number  of  that  Review,  seems  to  de- 
mand a  more  extended  notice.  This  is  the  work  by 
Max  Schlesinger,  published  in  Berlin,  early  in  the  last 
year,  under  the  title  Aus  Ungarn.  This  title  is  more 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  work,  than  that 
which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  English  translation,  — 
"  The  War  in  Hungary."  It  is  a  collection  of  sketches, 
written  in  a  spirited  style,  and  conveying  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work  from 
which  one,  previously  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
and  those  immediately  antecedent  to  it,  could  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  them.  The  writer  takes  for 
granted  a  certain  degree  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  is  not  a  history  of 
the  war,  nor  is  it  written  with  strict  historical  accuracy. 
Mr.  Pulszky  has  furnished  an  introduction  to  the  English 
translation  of  this  work,  together  with  notes,  in  which 
he  has  corrected  the  most  important  of  the  occasional 
inaccuracies  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
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We  have  not  space  to  examine  all  the  extracts  which 
the  North  American  Reviewer  has  given  from  the  work 
of  Schlesinger,  or  to  supply  the  context  of  all  those 
which  are  unintelligible  as  they  stand  in  the  pages  of  his 
Review.  We  will  take  the  first  extract  there  given  from 
this  work,  as  an  example  from  which  the  reader  may 
judge  how  faithfully  most  of  the  other  citations  express 
the  opinions  of  the  writer  from  whose  pages  they  are 
drawn.  This  first  extract  is  on  page  212  of  the  North 
American  Review  for  January,  1851.  It  is  from  that 
portion  of  Schlesinger's  work  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
character  of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

"  The  Magyar  movement  is  widely  distinguished,  both  by  the 
power  which  called  it  forth  and  the  object  it  had  in  view,  from 
all  the  revolutions  that  convulsed  Europe  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  political  knowledge  of  the  Magyars  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  that  of  their  own  constitution  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
with  what  singular  affection  and  constancy  this  ancient  constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  defects  and  abnormities,  has  been  held  fast  and 
cherished  by  the  people.  Whilst  all  the  other  nations  have 
sought  to  enlarge  more  or  less  their  representative  constitutions, 
the  Magyar  has  dreaded  any  change  in  his,  clinging  to  its  very 
letter,  as  the  Mussulman  to  the  words  of  the  Koran." 

Thus  far  quotes  the  North  American  Reviewer.  Schle- 
singer proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  cause  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  a  belief  in  its  excel- 
lence, as  in  the  long  struggles  of  the  constitutional  principle 
against  the  absolutist  efforts  of  the  Vienna  cabinet,  to  oppose 
which  the  Magyars  in  their  diet  at  Pressburg  had  no  more  effec- 
tive weapon  than  the  letter  of  their  constitution,  ratified  as  it  has 
been  by  the  coronation  oath  of  every  successive  king.  In  this 
policy  the  opposite  parties  in  the  diet  were  agreed  ;  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  past,  it  had  been  the  safest,  nay,  the  only  possible 
course.  The  liberal  Hungarian  did  not  cling  to  his  ancient  con- 
stitution, as  the  free  citizen  of  the  United  States  does  to  his,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  excellence,  but  because  he  knew  that  the  con- 
cession of  any  single  point  would  strengthen  the  absolutist  gov- 
ernment in  Vienna.  With  this  feeling  the  Left  party  at  Press- 
burg,  advocated  and  held  up  to  view  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion long  enough  to  endear  them  to  the  less  clear-sighted  mass  of 
the  people. 

"  The  extension  of  the  constitution  upon  its  legitimate  basis  ap- 
peared to  the  liberal  party  to  be  unadvisable  until  the  absolutist 
principle  was  crushed  by  the  March  revolution.  This  extension 
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was  sought  and  carried  out  by  the  abrogation  of  old  abuses,  by 
the  introduction  of  laws  adapted  to  the  times,  and  by  the  creation 
of  an  independent  and  responsible  ministry.  That  this  last  meas- 
ure entailed  a  breach  with  Austria  was  known  to  those  men  who 
strove  to  accomplish  it;  yet  they  were  short-sighted  enough  to 
believe  that  such  a  rupture  might  consist  with  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine. 

"  The  ancient  constitution,  which,  in  accordance  with  strict  legal 
form,  had  undergone  material  alterations,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  national  representatives  and  the  sanction  of  the 
king,  remained  the  basis  of  the  last  revolution.  Austria  declared 
herself  not  bound  by  the  Hungarian  constitution,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  fundamentally  modified  ;  forgetting  or  denying 
that  the  very  essence  of  that  constitution  provided  for  its  gradual 
and  independent  progression,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  in 
the  chambers  and  the  crown.  By  the  renunciation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, Austria,  from  the  very  first,  destroyed  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting any  good  understanding  with  the  Magyars,  and  the  latter 
had  no  longer  a  ground  upon  which  to  resist  the  centralizing 
policy  of  Austria."  —  War  in  Hungary,  Vol.  I.  pp.  114-  117. 

Another  extract  from  Schlesinger  which  calls  for  com- 
ment is  that  given  on  pp.  234,  235  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  January,  1851,  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  diet  held  at  Szegedin  (July,  1849).  This  is 
one  of  the  passages  in  Schlesinger  to  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  Pulszky,  has  appended  a  note,  stating  that  it  is  incor- 
rect. The  North  American  Reviewer  quotes  the  passage, 
but  omits  the  note.  Schlesinger  appears  from  this,  and 
some  other  passages,  to  labor  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  insurgent  Servians  and  Wallachs, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  had  not  adopted  every  means 
in  their  power  to  effect  a  pacification.  In  place  of  all 
other  comment  upon  this  subject,  we  will  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  speech  of  the  prime  minister,  Szemere,  de- 
livered on  the  21st  of  July,  1849,  at  the  opening  of  the 
diet  held  at  Szegedin. 

"  The  next  wish  of  the  nation  is  the  pacification  of  the  races 
who  have  been  incited  to  insurrection.  Terrible  is  the  misery 
of  the  Wa'.lachs  and  Servians,  who  have  exiled  themselves  from 
their  own  homes,  but  yet  more  terrible  are  the  cruelties  which 
they  have  exercised  upon  the  Magyars  and  Germans.  The  blind- 
ness of  these  people,  which  pe  mits  them  to  be  excited  to  rebellion 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  dynasty  which  oppresses  them,  is  incon- 
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ceivable.  But  yet  more  inconceivable  is  the  unprincipled  heart- 
lessness  of  their  leaders,  who  in  various  ways,  if  not  indeed  di- 
rectly, are  wasting  the  strength  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  that 
very  dynasty  with  whom  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  originate. 
What  have  not  the  people,  the  Wallach,  the  Servian,  and  the  Ma- 
gyar people,  suffered  in  this  beautiful  country  ?  Every  thing,  ev- 
ery thing;  all  the  sufferings  of  servitude.  When  and  how  long 
did  they  suffer  ?  Since  the  memory  of  man,  until  1848.  Who 
governed,  who  ruled,  in  Hungary  until  1848?  The  Vienna  cab- 
inet, the  Austrian  ministry.  It  was  this  government  which  held 
the  agricultural  population  under  the  yoke,  so  that  neither  their 
thoughts  nor  their  property  were  their  own.  It  was  this  govern- 
ment which  made  the  Wallachs  the  servants  of  their  lords.  It  was 
this  government  which  prohibited  the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  the 
old  Greek  Church.  It  was  this  government  which  deprived  the 
Servian  people  of  their  ancient  rights  in  regard  to  their  liberty  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  This  government  subjected  the  Wallachs 
to  the  Servian  clergy.  It  was  this  government  which  bound  the 
inhabitants  of  the  military  frontier  to  the  soil.  Finally,  it  was 
this  Austrian  government  which  kept  these  races  in  a  state  of 
constant  irritation  against  each  other,  so  that  those  who  lived  on 
the  same  soil,  under  the  same  sky,  drew  into  their  souls,  with 
God's  air,  only  mutual  hatred.  The  executive  power  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation  only  in  1848.  And  how  did  the 
Hungarians  use  this  power?  They  abolished  the  tithes  and 
robot.  They  proclaimed  equality  of  rights  and  obligations, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion.  They  convoked  the  synod 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  appointed  for  the  management  of  its 
affairs  a  separate  section  in  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
ministry.  They  liberated  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  from 
their  servitude,  and  thus  the  great  masses  of  Wallachs  and  Servi- 
ans living  there  not  only  obtained  the  right  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  the  diet, —  a  right  before  attached,  not  to  race,  but  to 
nobility,  —  but  were  also  freed  from  their  military  bondage  ;  so 
that  they  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  while  their  material  prosperity  was,  at  the 
same  time,  secured  by  important  concessions. 

"  It  was  thus  that  the  Hungarian  government  entered  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  power.  The  foundation  of  fraternity,  of 
equality  and  freedom,  without  distinction  of  language  or  religion, 
was  laid ;  nothing  remained  but  to  adapt  these  three  sacred  prin- 
ciples in  detail.  It  was  then  that  the  intrigues  of  the  soulless 
dynasty  —  which  had  concealed  from  the  people  the  gift  of  free- 
dom that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them — caused  this  misguided 
people  to  break  out  into  insurrection,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  celebrating  the  festival  of  their  libera- 
tion. 
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"  Gentlemen,  you  know  all  this  well.  I  do  not  therefore  enter 
intodetails.  But  it  was  needful  for  me  to  say  thus  much,  for  the 
misguided  people  are  ignorant  of  all  this,  —  that  people  who  were 
good,  quiet,  and  patient  in  their  servitude,  and  now,  infatuated,  are 
shedding  their  blood  in  the  contest  against  freedom.  Europe 
does  not  know  this.  Europe  sees  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Wai- 
lachs  and  Servians  a  proof,  not  that  the  Hungarian  government 
has  bestowed  freedom  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with- 
out distinction,  but  a  proof  that  it  designs  to  keep  them  in  servi- 
tude. And  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  govern- 
ment regards  it  as  its  chief  aim  to  pacify  the  people  af  any  price, 
so  that  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  justice.  I  remember 
with  grief  the  many  thousand  Magyars  and  Germans  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  these  people.  But  I  feel  pity  for  the 
murderers  of  those  victims  also  ;  for  a  deceived,  infatuated  peo- 
ple, even  in  their  sin,  merit  not  condemnation  only,  but  compas- 
sion. Had  the  Hungarian  government,  in  the  beginning,  an- 
swered cruelty  with  cruelty,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  peace, 
if  only  the  peace  of  the  grave.  But  this  was  not  done.  Every 
means  of  moral  influence  was  put  in  use,  to  bind  once  more  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood.  Explanations,  proclamations,  were  distrib- 
uted by  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  used  every  honorable  means 
that  the  press  afforded.  We  supported  the  representatives  in  their 
efforts  for  pacification,  and  we  aided  those  who  have  become  vic- 
tims of  the  persecutions  of  their  own  kindred,  in  consequence  of 
these  efforts.  We  knew  that  the  leaders  of  the  Moldavian  move- 
ment exercised  great  influence  over  the  Wallachs,  and  we  tried  to 
neutralize  this  influence.  We  knew  also  that  the  Servian  rebellion 
was  nourished  from  Servia  ;  and  we  did  not  delay  to  communicate 
to  the  Servian  prince  and  his  government  our  views  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  different  races  in  Hungary.  These  views  were 
received  with  full  approbation.  We  did  not  delay  a  moment  in 
our  work  of  pacification,  or  in  presenting  pur  principles  in  detail. 
And  what  was  the  result?  This;  —  when  we  were  victorious, 
our  views  were  satisfactory ;  but  when  the  star  of  our  fortune 
began  to  be  clouded,  we  were  answered  with  evasion  and  post- 
ponement. In  a  word,  the  most  upright,  the  most  honorable 
conduct  upon  our  part,  met  only  with  deceit  and  treachery.  Our 
object  in  this  has  been  no  other  than,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
hasten  the  security  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  of 
civil  liberty ;  on  the  other,  to  restore  the  reign  of  mild  humanity, 
so  that  the  chief  glory  of  our  revolution,  a  mild  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment, might  be  kept  unpolluted  by  the  bloody  footprints  of 
terrorism.  Our  conditions  were  so  framed  that  we  could  not 
grant  more  without  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  state,  and  less  we 
did  not  think  sufficient.  They  were  so  framed  that,  certainly, 
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no  country  ever  gave  such  rights  to  the  smsller  nationalities 
dwelling  within  its  boundaries.  We  expressed  every  thing  in 
clear  language,  with  precision,  abstaining  entirely  from  those 
false  promises  with  which  Austria  is  accustomed  to  deceive  the 
people,  —  Austria,  which  promised  the  Servians  a  Woiwodina, 
but  which  gave  them  only  the  name  ;  —  which  promised  freedom 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  who,  however,  are  still  serfs, 
glebe  bound,  and  forced  to  send  their  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
men  to  serve  in  foreign  wars  ;  —  Austria,  which  proclaimed  equal- 
ity of  rights  for  all  nationalities  ;  yet  the  Servians,  Wallachs,  Ga- 
licians,  and  Croats  are  obliged  to  use  the  German  language  as 
soon  as  they  pass  their  own  thresholds ;  —  which  promised  to  the 
Bukowina,  that,  though  it  be  only  a  small  territory,  the  vernacu- 
lar language  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  then  ex- 
plained this  promise  to  mean,  that  all  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  German  language,  but  that  it  should  be  permitted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  teach  the  rules  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

These  efforts  for  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  populations, 
we  judged  to  be  suitable  and  just.  Hitherto  they  have  re- 
mained without  effect ;  but  we  hope  that  they  may  yet  become 
effectual.  We  are  responsible  to  you  in  this  world,  and,  be- 
yond this  world,  to  God  ;  and  we  have  wished  so  to  conduct  this 
government,  that  the  All-powerful,  who  holds  the  fate  of  nations 
in  his  hand,  may  say  of  the  Hungarians,  This  nation  deserves  to 
be  free,  for  it  knew  how  to  be  just  to  other  nations,  to  whom  it 
has  given  land  from  its  own  land,  rights  bought  with  its  own 
blood,  and  to  whom,  even  after  they  had  carried  slaughter  and 
devastation  through  the  land,  it  was  still  generous  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  olive-branch  of  peace  with  brotherly  hand."  * 

The  work  of  Schlesinger,  notwithstanding  some  occa- 
sional inaccuracies,  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Hungarian  struggle.  It  is  of  so  interesting 
and  popular  a  character,  that  it  will,  undoubtedly,  soon 
be  republished  in  this  country.  It  is  the  less  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  many  extracts  from  it.  But  since  we 
have  not  space  to  comment  upon  all  the  citations  made 
from  it  in  the  North  American  Review,  we  will  give  a 
few  passages,  illustrative  of  the  author's  views  on  some 
points,  in  regard  to  which  they  might  be  misapprehended, 
if  judged  of  only  by  the  extracts  there  offered.  Schlesin- 
ger thus  explains  the  motives  which  induced  Jellachich  to 
reject  all  the  conciliatory  proposals  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry :  — 

*  Jf  Magyar  Forradalom  Ftrfiai,  Szilagyi  Sandortol.     Pesten,  1850. 
VOL.  L. 4TH  S.  VOL.  XV.  NO.  II.  30 
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"  The  Prince  [Esterhazy,  member  of  the  Hungarian  minis- 
try] had  several  conferences  with  Jellachich.  The  ministry  at 
Pesth  declared  that  they  desired  nothing  more  than  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  affairs,  and  that  the  Croats  had  only  to  come  for- 
ward in  a  constitutional  manner  in  the  National  Assembly,  where 
they  enjoyed  equal  rights,  and  all  their  reasonable  desires  would 
be  satisfied. 

"  But  how  could  such  proposals  obtain  a  hearing,  while  Jel- 
lachich was  at  the  same  time  secretly  receiving  the  promise  of 
Austrian  support,  —  a  promise  which  led  him  to  expect  an  easier 
attainment  of  his  purposes  than  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  where,  at 
most,  he  could  obtain  only  partial  concessions  from  the  majority 
of  the  Magyars  ? 

"  True,  indeed,  that,  among  the  thirteen  millions  represented  at 
Pesth,  only  five  millions  were  Magyars ;  and  the  statician  may  ask 
with  surprise,  why  the  Sclaves  had  recourse  to  arms,  when  they 
were  sure  of  a  victory  in  Parliament.  Jellachich  and  the  court 
knew  very  well  that  such  statistical  reasoning  was  fallacious, 
since  the  Slovacks  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Wallachs  and 
Croats,  with  all  the  Germans  of  the  country,  were  in  the  Magyar 
interest." —  War  in  Hungary,  Vol.  I.  pp,  30,  31. 

Schlesinger  exposes,  in  a  few  words,  the  absurdity  of 
the  supposition,  that  what  is  called  the  Slavonic  move- 
ment in  Hungary  was  a  general  one  among  the  Hunga- 
rians of  that  race,  and  that  the  Magyars  stood  alone  in 
the  contest  against  Austria. 

"  The  war  has  proved  this  truth  ["  that  the  Sclavish  movement 
did  not  originate  with  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try "]  to  demonstration.  Sclaves  fought  by  thousands  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Hungarians,  but  no  Magyars  in  the  Sclavish  army. 
The  Serbs,  Wallachs,  Slovacks,  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Illyrians,  and 
the  Hungarian  Ruthenes,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  major- 
ity, were  unable  to  obtain  the  upper  hand.  Austria  even,  with 
all  her  resources,  succumbed  ;  and  the  mightiest  monarch  in  the 
world  had  to  be  drawn  into  an  alliance,  to  terminate  a  war  which, 
according  to  the  protestations  of  the  Austrian  ministry,  was  car- 
ried on  by  '  a  small,  rebellious  fraction.' 

"  If  the  Hungarian  revolution  was  really  the  struggle  of  a 
4  small  fraction,'  for  what  reason  did  the  large  fraction  avoid  the 
contest  in  the  diet  which  the  former  party  invited  ?  How  came 
it  that  the  weaker  party  were  victorious  ?  On  what  pretext  were 
the  '  overwhelming  masses  of  loyal  subjects '  punished  by  the  loss 
of  their  ancient  constitution,. for  the  sins  of  '  a  handful  of  reb- 
els '  ?  Marvellous  logic  and  justice  this  in  Austrian  policy !  "  — 
War  in  Hungary,  Vol.  I.  pp.  31,  32. 
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Schlesinger  gives  too  favorable  a  view,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  the  character  of  Jellachich,  but  he  is  very  far 
from  representing  him  as  the  champion  of  freedom, 
when  he  invaded  Hungary  at  the  head  of  the  imperial 
forces. 

"  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  frontier  regiments 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army  with  which  the  Ban  took  the  field, 
to  detach  the  provinces  of  the  south  from  the  crown  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. He  held  the  command,  as  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal,  in 
the  emperor's  name  ;  the  majority  of  his  officers  were  in  the 
Austrian  service  ;  the  cannon,  taken  from  the  magazines  of  the 
frontier,  were  served  by  imperial  artillery-men,  and  his  cavalry 
consisted  of  the  Banal  Hussars.  Great  exertions  were  used  to 
raise  and  equip  this  army,  whose  achievements,  however,  make 
but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  war.  As  for  the  30,000 
men  who  roved  after  the  Ban's  army,  helter-skelter,  most  of  them 
dispersed  again  before  they  had  time  to  gain  any  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  those  who  remained  with  the  army  got  accoutred  by 
degrees,  but  were  always  a  rapacious,  worthless  rabble,  ready 
only  to  burn  and  pillage. 

"  With  this  army,  Jellachich  passed  the  Drave  on  the  9th  of 
September,  and  entered  upon  Hungarian  soil.  A  man  of  such 
high  cultivation  of  mind  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  formality  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  —  that  absurdity  in  the  law  of  nations  ;  he 
came  with  no  avowed  intention  of  detaching  Croatia  from  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  nor  as  an  invading  foe  ;  he  announced  him- 
self in  the  capacity  of  Imperial  Lieutenant  Field -Marshal,  come 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary. 

"  The  fact,  that  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  trace  of  a 
revolution  in  Hungary,  was  not  allowed  to  suggest  any  question 
or  difficulty  to  enlightened  minds;  if  a  revolution  had  not  taken 
place,  one  must  at  all  hazards  be  provoked,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
pretext  at  Vienna  for  interference.  This  task  Jellachich  took 
upon  himself,  like  a  well-trained  dog,  which  is  taught  to  set  two 
bears  on  one  another  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  and  the 
profit  of  his  master. 

"  If  Jellachich  imagined  that  he  could  win  for  his  nation  more 
liberty  by  the  sword,  aided  by  Austrian  diplomacy  and  cannon, 
than  they  had  received  from  the  Magyars  by  the  last  act  of  the 
diet,  he  was  simply  a  fool.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  aware 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  and  that  he  was  leading  his 
countrymen  to  slaughter,  merely  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  the 
court  to  obtain  absolute  possession  of  Hungary,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  heinous  crime."  —  War  in  Hungary,  Vol.  I.  pp.  55  -  57. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  fulness  a 
subject  so  extensive  as  this  Hungarian  question,  within 
the  limits  of  a  review  article.  We  leave  still  untouched 
several  topics  on  which  we  would  willingly  have  offered 
some  comments.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  offer  some 
explanations  in  regard  to  those  points  which  have  been 
made  more  especially  the  subject  of  misrepresentation. 

M.  L.  P. 
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